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Vicious Ignorance 


INCLAIR LEWIS’S “Elmer Gantry” is re- 

S viewed at length by Mr. Van Doren else- 

where in this issue and it is not the pur- 

pose of the Editor to enter upon literary criticism of 

that remarkable book. Yet no one who reads it can 

be without reflections of his own, and one at least 
seems worthy of discussion. 

Elmer Gantry himself, that wenching, drunken, 
football roughneck, who throughout his career as 
Baptist preacher, professional revivalist, Methodist 
organizer, remains a hypocrite and .a libertine, is 
guilty of one greatest sin in the eye of his creator— 
he is grossly ignorant. His ignorance protects his 
conscience with triple brass, his ignorance gives his 
crude Fundamentalism the strength of certainty, his 
ignorance keeps him at the level of the mass mind. 
Disgusting swine that he is, he wallows in the trough 
of religious emotionalism with a sexual delight, and 
pushes his shrewd nose into every chink where unc- 
tuous morsels can be found. He is no fool. His 
velvet pulpit voice may be meaningless, but the wish 
behind it is not meaningless. He knows what he 
wants and how to get it. And the dense dark night 
of his ignorance shuts him in, so that his little flash- 
light of shrewdness makes a: straight path to his 
goals which wiser men in daylight would not care 
to follow. 

es SF 

Sinclair Lewis does not attack the church per se— 
he does not even raise the question of the validity of 
religion. He is not, like the mediaevals, drawing 
a wholesale indictment against lasciviousness and 
hypocrisy in the clergy. Some are, some are not, but 
that is not the point of his satire. The weight of 
it falls upon an educational system that permits an 
ignorant boor to pass as educated, and a cunning 
animal, too thick-headed to be sceptical, to profess 
a theology that he does not understand and teach 
a Christianity which he comprehends only in its for- 
mulas and its profitable fruits. Elmer has happened 
often enough to raise the question as to his evidential 
value. Considered as a type, he is egregiously unfair 
to the average minister, as are all satiric portraits 
since they take, perforce, the exceptional man in 
whom evil tendencies show themselves in laboratory 
examples. But is he unfair to a system which, if 
we believe Mr. Lewis, gives predatory brutes such 
unexampled opportunities? Can Baptist and Meth- 
odist ministers, be like him, can revivalists, male and 
female, be like the precious pair in the book—and 
“get away with it”? Instead of spraying bullets at 
the blasphemy, the exaggeration, the partisanship of 
Lewis’s book, this is the issue which critics of his 
thesis should debate. It is quite unnecessary to de- 
termine whether the best known woman revivalist 
is intentionally represented by the astonishing Sharon 
of “Elmer Gantry.” It is very important to know 
whether the business of revivalism, as Lewis de- 
scribes it, is as he describes it, for, if so, the religious 
vampire is sure to appear. 

All this is to discuss “Elmer Gantry,” not as a 
novel, but as journalism, and that is precisely what 
it is, high-powered journalism making news of the 
religious world. We think of Lewis as a modern, 
but actually his really important books—‘Main 


Street,” “Babbitt,” “Arrowsmith,” “Elmer Gantry” ° 


—belong in the Victorian line; the raucous style, the 
modern scene, the frank rough-and-tumble of the 
description, conceal the fact that they are not only 
Successors, they are the companions, of those wrath- 


Aquarium Fish 


By Papraic CoLuM 

OLD-COLORED, like the leaf long 
M fallen from 

The autumn branch, he rises now, the Fish: 
The cold eyes of the gannet see their rock: 
He has No-whither. Who was it marked 
Earth from the waters? Who 
Divided space into such lines for us, 
Giving us To and Fro, not Up and Down? 
This dweller in the ancient element 
Knows Space’s cross-roads. Who 
Closed up the Depth to us? He rises now 
Mold-colored like the leaf long fallen from 
The autumn branch, with eyes that are like lamps 
Magicians fill with oils from dead men ta’en, 
Most rootless of all beings, the Fish. 
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“Elmer Gantry.” Reviewed by Carl 





Van Doren. 

“Skin Deep.” Reviewed by Leonard 
Bacon. 

“Rivalry.” Reviewed by Lloyd 


Morris. 
“Literature in the Theatre.” Re- 
viewed by William Lyon Phelps. 
“Essays in Memory of Barrett Wen- 
dell.” Reviewed by Karl Young. 
Qwertyuiop: A Shirtsleeves History. 








“Napoleon.” Reviewed by Walter 
S. Hayward. 
“Palmerston.” Reviewed by Na- 


thantel C. Kendrick. 
“War Birds.” Reviewed by William 
Alexander Percy. 


Next Week, or Later 


“American Foreign Policy.” Re- 
viewed by Bainbridge Colby. 
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ful studies by Charles Kingsley, those moral epics of 
George Eliot, those colloquial satires of Mark 
Twain, those first biting plays of Shaw, and, of 
course, the social novels of Wells, in which the au- 
thors called upon the intellect to save society, and 
excoriated, most of all, ignorance. You will find 
Elmer Gantrys in less journalized form in all these 
books. You will find his alter ego in Babbitt, who 
suffers from his kind of ignorance because, unlike 
Elmer, he has a heart; you will find him in the 
quacks of Arrowsmith, who are less dangerous than 
Elmer only because they handle the body, not the 
mind. 

Lewis was too angry in this book to be at his 
best. When the trail of ignorance led him to the 
murky place where men’s souls and women’s bodies 
are exploited in the name of religion, he struck out 


(Continued on page 640) 


Anthony Trollope 


By Garnet SMITH 

HE British people, in the mid-Victorian 
period between 1850 and 1880, were 
largely self-complacent. The world went 
very well with them. By timely reconstruction of 
their political system they had escaped from the 
revolutionary movements that convulsed Europe. 
They were prompt to believe themselves a pattern 
not only in their institutions but in industry, com- 
merce, and finance. A prosperous stability had been 
reached, and was seemingly secure. And Anthony 
Trollope, as man and author, could fairly be con- 
sidered representative of the well-to-do classes of 
his time. He, and the contemporaries with whom 
he was so thoroughly in agreement, were men of 
sober sense, hard-working and conventional. The 
moral earnestness of the early Victorians still marked 
them and him, but less oppressively. ‘The world 
went very well with them; but yet things were not 
altogether well. Already, before his popularity 
began to decline, the literature of the time was be- 
coming a literature of criticism and _ protest. 
Trollope himself, however robust in self-com- 
placence and genially acquiescent in present condi- 
tions, was sensitive to social changes. He was pro- 
gressive as well as conservative. By the time of 
his death in 1882, England was no longer the 
England that he knew. And with England going 
or gone, his popularity suffered an abrupt and almost 
total eclipse. At length he emerges. He is coming 
to his own again; and America has lent no little 
aid to this renewed appreciation. Here in England 
there is complete reaction against the literature of 
the eighties and ’nineties which superseded him. 
It is that literature and not Trollope’s work, that 
is dead. During and since the war, many have 
found him “restful.” In these years of manifold 
and bewildering change, there is delight in contem- 
plating an England that was stable and leisurely; an 
England that, in contrast, seems far-away and even 
romantic. More than this, it is recognized that 
Trollope is representative not only of Victorians but 
of broad human nature. Change is change, but the 
mingled shrewdness and tenderness of his outlook 
are sound and perennially attractive. Mr. Michael 
Sadleir’s excellent biography* which has just ap- 

peared reflects the new point of view. 
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“We must take the world as we find it.” Is that 
the sum of the whole matter? Trollope would 
seem to say so; and that Balzac who, appointing him- 
self the complete sociologist, purposed to exhibit in 
a hundred volumes the very mold and pressure of 
his times. ‘Trollope, indeed, was no Titan at the 
forge, imaginative to excess, grimy, monstrous. He 
is but the plain workman, accurately observing and 
reproducing. But he knows, quite as well as Balzac, 
the financial standing of his every character; knows 
that money and what it brings is the universal need 
and aim. “Poetry,” sighs the tragic hero of the 
“Last Chronicle of Barset,” “makes the spirit poor, 
and the hands weak, and the heart sore,—and too 
often makes the conscience dull.” A man must 
valiantly strive to master circumstance and rise in 
the world, while taking care not to run counter to 
the world’s recognized rules. But a man, an Eng- 


*Anthony Trollope: A Commentary. By MICHAEL 
SADLEIR. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. $5. 
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lishman of Trollope’s times, found himself engaged 
in a complicated system of class and privilege. What 


of that? In the nature of things, there are terrible 
inequalities. Common sense, and Trollope as her 


spokesman, bid you make your way upward in the 
social scale by your own efforts. He and you look 
round about. Castes, classes, corporations of what- 
ever kind, are what they are. You may resent them; 
must at lease recognize them; had better accept 
them once for all. Your concern is with individ- 

Each of these is marked, and limited, by his 
rank and profession. Each of these has his own 
social difficulties; he would be decent, did but the 
world You must live and let live; must 
sympathize with the individual as far as you may 
The world is very 
much with us, and all too much. Trollope depicts 
‘ssful man who regrets the days of his 


uals. 


aliow. 


and, in any case, be tolerant. 
many a succ 
peace and comparative poverty. He is ironic in his 
presentation of the arrogant. Moved to indignation, 
he hides it in such a piece of sustained raillery as 
“Mr. Scarborough’s Family.” Once, and at length, 
“The Way We Live Now” is 


he lets himself go. 
The world 


the way in which we ought not to live. 
is lost in iniquity. For us, and to our undoing, suc- 
cess is wealth and wealth is God. 

The busy Trollope was out 
world, observing, reflecting, 
varied his leisurely chronicles of manners, his social 


and about in the 
reproducing. He 


epics, with studies of pathetic single figures involved 
in their special circumstance. In respect to all which, 
he owned in full measure the master-faculty of a 
novelist. Creative power, the power of characteri- 
zation, consists in establishing a complete intimacy 
with your personages. You must learn to hate and 
love them, argue with them, quarrel with them, for- 
give them, and let them have their own way. In- 
defatigably curious, you attend them in their growth; 
come to know them better than yourself or the 
shadowy folk of the outer world. So, they surprise 
and do not surprise. In the report of them, exact 
ind dramatic speed alternates with exact and dra- 
matic narrative. This narrative allows easy, confident 
statement of motive, and comment. You have come 
to know your personages better than they know 
themselves; hesitate at most when the motives are 
mixed and barely matter of consciousness. Assured- 
ly, Anthony Trollope possesses the power of char- 
acterization. He understands his men and women, 
intuitively and by observation. He tolerates them; 
is humorously sympathetic with them in their foibles 
or grievous errors. If he must disapprove a Sowerby 
or a Mrs. Proudie, still he calls attention to their 
latent, their very latent, possibilities of good. It is 
only an Undy Scott, no gentleman, corrupt through 
and through, that he cannot brook. 
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It is easy to accuse Trollope of being worldly, 
cynical, materialistic, Philistine. ‘The accusation 
fails. You have only reckoned with the half of his 
nature. He knows the prose of life, and is not pro- 
saic. The English, and the Americans, hide their 
poetry. This poetry, this romance of theirs, is do- 
mestic; a matter of private concern. But then again 
novels are largely novels of love. ‘Trollope tried 
once to leave love out of a novel, and could not ful- 
fil his aim. Money and love—or various lust—are 
the whole theme of a Balzac. If Trollope is in 
some sort a British Balzac, he is also, as it were, a 
brother of Jane Austen the incomparable. Like her, 
he is vastly interested and amused to observe the 
social comedy and its love-making. Like her, he di- 
vides Sense from false Sensibility, sentimentality; 
is anti-romantic, These men and 
women of his, proferring love and keeping a con- 
stant eye to the main chance withal, are comic folk. 


anti-humbug. 


Adventurers, adventuresses of whatever kind, part 
fools and part knaves, it is enough if they are “live- 
ly on the wires,” as Thackeray would say. Next be- 
in his multifarious gallery of portraits, 


find in “Nina Balatka,” 


yond these, 


come such women as we 


“Linda Tressel,” “Sir Harry Hotspur or Orley 
Farm”: wilful and provoking, impulsive and ob- 
stinate, pathetic, piteous, and adorable. And in the 
further sanctum of the gallery we light upon that 
which captures, and shall hold. The list of Trol- 


is ever like to renew itself, if so 
paid to his chosen heroines and 
their si It is oh! for a day, for many a 
day, of a Lilian Dale, a Lucy Robarts, a Mary 


lope’s admirers 
that visit is- once 


irroundings. 


a new-comer, which shall we recom- 
Allineton,” 
Young 


Thorne. To 
Small House at 
“Doctor Thorne’’? 


mend first: “The 
“Framlev Parsonage,” 


womanhood here is at its sweetest and noblest. These 
are the Shakespearean women for whom all is love 
and love is all; who are worthy of our whole trust 
and reverence. And it is “a world to see,” in the 
Elizabethan phrase, with what delicacy the robust 
Trollope presents them to us. Their very foibles— 
if they have any—are an added charm. No fem- 
inist, altogether chivalrous, he fathers them, as he 
fathered an actual and American Kate Field when 
he came across her, Not that he forgets for a mo- 
ment that the world will intrude and bring obstacles 
to his lovable creatures. Moreover, he smiles and 
sighs a little, remembering how the first bloom and 
flush of romance is like to pass, though to solid and 
sober gain. Is a man always to play the romantic 
hero? ask the would-be comfortable, with Johnny 
Eames. 

And Anthony Trollope has still another, even 
deeper, vein of poetry, of idealism. ‘That is to say, 
his religion is genuine, simple, and settled. The 
Englishman, Victorian or Georgian, the American, 
is not one to noise his religion abroad, or even his 
code of ethics. The earlier Victorians, indeed, 
urged ideal demands; preached in and, some would 
say, out of season. ‘Trollope is no preacher, nor 
even a set teacher, for all his treasure of wise coun- 
sel. He exhibits the world, and leaves us to infer 
that good produces good, and evil evil. A Balzac, 
forceful, over-excited by the spectacle of things, 
gives us a world of depravity in which the good in- 
evitably go to the wall. ‘Trollope gives us a world 
in which we can find no cause to envy ill-gotten 
prosperity. His philosophy, as Mr. Michael Sadleir 
says, is one of honest common sense tempered with 
generosity and sanctioned by a definite standard of 
personal conduct. One should insist on the generos- 
ity of Trollope, as one insists on that of Thackeray. 
And the personal code is clear enough. A man 
should be a gentleman. ‘There is no defining the 
term: but we know the thing itself, the person, the 
moment we see him. ‘Trollope, not subservient to 
the strong, was chivalrous in sympathy with the 
weak. Accommodating himself to social conven- 
tion, he scorned whatsoever was mean and vile and 
beyond the reach of law. 
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In Anthony Trollope, the man and his work are 
one and indivisible. And, for our further compre- 
hension, thanks are owing to Mr. Sadleir who, with 
new documents, facilitates the approach. ‘Trollope 
is simple, and complicated. You think to know him 
at the first glance, are presently baffled, at last dis- 
cern a rich unity. It used to puzzle Taine how 
possibly England could produce at once her stock of 
the solid, the practical, the energetic, and her stock 
of the shy, the delicate in feeling, the quietly melan- 
choly. Trollope is of both stocks. One can be 
just a little irritated, or amused, by Trollope the 
noisy and self-opinionated, somewhat after the 
fashion of his mother; by Trollope the efficient 
and vehement Civil Servant and country gentleman, 
haunter of the clubs and the hunting field; by 
Trollope the vigorous and downright, “banging 
about the world,” as Froude said, on official or 
private mission. And there is the other, the reserved 
Trollope; enabled by his duality, his multiplicity, to 
enter into the minds and feelings of his fellow 
countrymen, nay even to be cosmopolitan. It is not 
only that his intellect inclined him to prose, and his 
heart to tender affection. He was sanguine and 
melancholy. Humility and pride contended within 
him. He could sincerely disparage his own work; 
predict that his name as a writer of fiction would 
not last into our century. Though he was proud to 
have risen in the world by his own efforts, he could 
sincerely disparage, and violently exaggerate, his own 
early shortcomings. Almost a pariah in boyhood 
and youth, and like to become a wastrel through 
hopeless poverty, he was preserved by his inherited 
pride, his stubborn sense of family tradition, his 
tenacious grasp of opportunity when offered. If he 
was self-assertive, it was because he was shy, mind- 
ful of his numbing and precarious years. In a word, 
his simplicity is a rich and intricate simplicity. In 
the “Autobiography” which he left for posthumous 
publication, he reduced himself to a sheer simplicity 
which bewildered by its very inadequacy. Coming 
forward as the complete man of business, he earned 
—so the legend runs—a prompt dismissal. Here 
was one proud to declare that he looked on author- 
ship as a trade; that day by day he produced in 
dogged sequence an allotted number of words and 


pages before breakfast, and thereupon sallied forth 
to prosecute his quite other and official labors. Here 
was one altogether too mechanical to be an artist; 
a hack-writer who merely supplied the public with 
what goods it wanted. Such, according to the 
legend, was the verdict passed alike by literary 
cliques and the plain man, the average reader. Now. 
adays, at all events, his power of characterization js 
recognized, and the lucid ease of his trained style, 
He surely is a skilled craftsman, a true artist, who 
can sign “The Claverings,” “The Last Chronicle of 
Barset,” and others of his best. Do you read the 
novels of Trollope? asked the widely different Haw. 
thorne. They suited him precisely, he added; were 
solid, substantial, true to the essentials of human 
nature. 
se SF & 


In short, Anthony Trollope and his work have 
their appeal to the sympathy and intelligent admira- 
tion of the English-speaking peoples. His person. 
ality and art are manly and sane. Good Americans 
and British may heartily agree with his gospel of 
individual effort and the hard work whereby a man 
may rise in the world. It is an individualism re 
quiring such personal conduct as is decent and con- 
sonant with the general weal. It is an individual- 
ism that finds its sufficient poetry in the domestic 
affections. ‘Trollope is representative of the many 
among us; of the high average, if one may so speak, 
He is strict and stern in demand upon himself, 
shrewdly and tolerantly perceptive of human motives, 
Contrasted with a Thackeray or a Dickens, he may 
seem merely superficial and prolific. With a cyni- 
cism and a tenderness akin to those of Thackeray, 
he lacked the deep reach of Thackeray’s melancholy, 
But in the presentation of charming and noble 
womanhood, he surpasses his beloved master, 
Dickens, urged by his demon of imaginative humor, 
offers a world of his own creation. But the world 
of Trollope is the world in which we actually live: 
the world we judge by our common sense and in- 
terpret in the last resort by our hearts. His tribute 
to Thackeray’s character can be applied to himself; 
and again that “vast sympathetic participation in the 
daily life of mankind” which Mr, Santayana dis- 
covers in Dickens. We have always indeed to 
reckon with a certain duality in Trollope both as the 
man and as the artist. His quality at times is some- 
what rough and commonplace. In his over- 
abundance, he can be loud and brusque, clumsy and 
insistent. But many a time, and through long 
stretches, he is masterly and delicate in his divina- 
tion of character, of human nature at large. Though 
he claimed but the credit of the efficient workman, 
he is a veritable artist, almost too well concealing 
his art in the smoothness and ease of his dialogue 
and narrative. 





“The distinction of being the rarest book,” says 
John O’London’s Weekly, “is shared by the first 
edition of the works of Livy, printed in Rome in 
1469 (the only known copy of which is in the 
British Museum Library), together with the solitary 
copy of the first edition of Ovid, printed in Bologna 
in 1471, and the thirty-one unique specimens of 
Caxton’s press. Caxton’s productions are always 
amongst the most valued in the world, and it is, 
indeed, a pity that some of them should have left 
this country. There are, in all, 560 Caxtons in 
existence, and of these, over 400 are safely housed 
in the British Museum, the Cambridge University 
and the Bodleian Libraries, and amongst the Rylands 
collection at Manchester. 

“Of the first book printed in English, “The His- 
tories of Troy,’ only three copies exist, there being 
the same number of the ‘Dictes and Sayings of the 
Philosophers,’ the first English book bearing a plain 
statement of the date and place of its production. 

“Of extreme rarity, too, is the ‘Psalmorum Codex,’ 
printed by Fust and Schoeffer in 1459. This book 
is beautifully designed, and is said to be ‘the 
grandest specimen of the typographical art.’ Its 
most recent sale occurred at the end of the last 
century, when a perfect copy changed hands for 
£4,950. 

“Amongst the most valuable of the early secular 
works is the ‘Valdarfer Boccaccio,’ dated 1471. 
Quite a sensation was caused in 1812, when the only 
complete copy known was sold for £2,260. “The 
sound of that hammer,’ wrote Dibdin, ‘echoed 
through Europe.’ ‘Today its price is probably be- 
yond estimation.” 
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St. George and the Parson 


ELMER GANTRY. By Sincrair Lewss. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1927. 


$2.50. 
Reviewed by Cart Van Doren 


HE members of the clergy in the United 

States are in for a bad half-year. Sinclair 

Lewis, having gone among them as a satir- 
ical St. George, now exposes the reverend dragons 
in a novel which is bound to set up a fearful roaring 
in pulpit and parsonage, in convention, conference, 
and synod, and in every place which sees two or 
three novel-readers gathered together. This St. 
George plays few favorites. His Father Smeesby is 
a perfect dogmatist; his Rabbi Amos is fettered by 
the respectability of his congregation; Irving Tillish, 
the Christian Scientist, is silly; Dr. Willis Fortune 
Tate, the Episcopalian, quivers at the thought of 
vulgarity; the mystical Andrew Pengilly and the 
troubled Frank Shallard are lost in the chill ranks. 
The full light of St. George’s exposure, however, 
falls upon the Baptists and the Methodists: the 
Baptists who bring Elmer Gantry up to a maturity 
of superstition, and the Methodists who provide a 
field for the exercise of the fellow’s loathsome 
talents. 

es ss 

Thousands of tongues and pens, if not fists, will 
debate whether Gantry is representative of the 
denominations to which he belongs. Presumably he 
is not. Both his talents and his loathsomeness set 
him handsomely above the average of the human 
race. He is brutal, sensual, cruel, a liar, a sneak, 
a bully. That he has a kind of animal courage 
makes him only the more pernicious; that he has a 
kind of animal eloquence makes him only the more 
influential. But Mr. Lewis, while crediting Gantry 
with superior powers, unmistakably aims at whole 
churches in his narrative. After all, it was other 
Baptist divines who saw in Hell-Cat Gantry, still 
an undergraduate at a dingy Kansas college, the 
material of a bellowing crusader exactly adapted to 
their needs. It was a Methodist bishop who guessed 
that Gantry was wasted in the jungles of free- 
lance evangelism and drew him into an orderly, 
powerful fold. In neither system does the Ram of 
God seem to have been hampered by his major quali- 
ties. His mean offenses come to light, or threaten 
to come, and he trembles, along with his cynical 
backers among the laymen. His great offenses 
merely promote him. His illiteracy commends him 
to the men of small affairs among whom he moves. 
His craftiness commends him to the loftier mag- 
nates who discover in him a man of their world. 
His gifts for making a noise in his church draw 
the attention of worshipers who find him as good 
as vaudeville. His zeal at running down heretics 
puts him on the front pages of the newspapers. In 
the end, he has raised himself by his clamor to the 
dignity of an interstate nuisance, and is left preach- 
ing his farewell sermon to the congregation from 
which he is about to go to become the executive sec- 
retary of the National Association for the Purifica- 
tion of Art and the Press, 

Thus Sinclair Lewis once more reveals himself 
as something besides a novelist. He is still the 
spokesman of a notable phase of American discon- 
tent with contemporary America. Many Americans 
were grumbling inwardly over the dulness, so fre- 
quently praised as merit, of villages. They found 
their grumblings made dramatic in “Main Street.” 
Many Americans had got tired of hearing the Amer- 
ican business man forever glorified. ‘They saw the 
creature lifted to ridiculous eminence in “Babbitt.” 
And many Americans have grown resentful at the 
ways of the Fundamentalists in their energetic, con- 
certed attack upon whatever is enlightened. Here 
is “Elmer Gantry.” ‘The dragons have not scrupled 
to take every advantage in their campaign. They 
can hardly object—though of course they will—if 
their St. George hacks and jabs with weapons which 
look suspiciously like their own. 
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He does, indeed, meet them on what is more or 
less their ground. Such ecclesiastical politicians as 
appear in the novel, when they encounter a person 
who thinks little of their manners and less of their 
minds, insist that he must be a friend of evil who 
wants to sin without danger of reproach. So Mr. 
Lewis, in exposing the parsons, does it by accusing 
his hero-villain of hidden rascalities. Surely this 
is not a high ground on which to fight. The re- 
searches of St. George must have shown him that 


not many of the dragons are as vicious as Elmer 
Gantry. In any case, it is not the vices of such 
snakes that make them ominous, but their virtues; 
not their sensuality, but their zeal; not their falling 
away from the paths of ancient conduct, but their 
sticking to the paths of archaic doctrine. Elmer 
Gantry’s habit of seducing and of being seduced 
will not interest the civilized, who will find it, 
while nasty, yet relatively trivial. It belongs to the 
region of headlines, and the headlines can take care 
of it and are always delighted to do so. Doubtless 
Mr. Lewis, an acute man, knows all this as well as 
anybody. If he chose to meet Gantry in his den, 
it is possibly because he wanted the spectators to 
have a better view of the slaughter than they could 
have had if he had beguiled the dragon to the top 
of some more philosophical mountain. Or possibly 
Mr. Lewis suspected that Gantry would never have 
felt inimical blows at a purer altitude. 

However that may be, “Elmer Gantry” suffers as 
a novel because it is also an exhibition of dragon- 
killing. The satiric purpose is now and then lost in 
anger. In the episode of Sharon Falconer it is lost 
in romance. The lady is, as here presented, a lovely 
evangelist whom Elmer follows on the double scent 
of profit and lust, and who takes him with her for 
an unbelievable interlude in Virginia where they 
sink into purple blasphemy before a garish altar. 
The episode is as meaningless as it is unbelievable. 
It appears to have been cut out of quite another 
story. Nowhere else in the book, fortunately, do 
such romantic episodes intrude. But anger often 





From a photograph taken about 1880 
(From “Anthony Trollope,” by Michael Sadleir) 


dims the satire, which in consequence slips too often 
into rough-and-tumble. Some blows go wild. St. 
George is heard to do more hard breathing than 
becomes a satirist. The less intelligent allies of 
the dragon are given a chance to feel that the animal 
is being abused as well as executed. The more 
violent of them may even be rallied to the animal’s 
defense. This, since he deserves no defense, and 
does not even deserve to live, must pain those spec- 
tators who would have liked to see him exposed 
and ended with the detached, adequate devices of 
satire, without fear that his blood might be the seed 
of other dragons, 

Though the total impression made by “Elmer 
Gantry” is less than it might have been if it had 
been held in a firmer satiric grasp, the details are 
generally striking. Mr. Lewis has studied the Bap- 
tist-Methodist species with immense patience and 
with the most observant eyes and ears. He _ has 
familiarized himself with the mechanism of its 
politics, with the ins and outs of its individual be- 
havior, with the rhetoric of its official utterances, 
with the tawdry jargon of its speech behind the 
scenes. And his story marches, from the first 
sentence, “Elmer Gantry was drunk,” to the last, in 
which Gantry announces in prayer that “We shall 
yet make these United States a moral nation.” It 
is a procession of stupidities and imbecilities such as 
heretofore have been assembled only in the docu- 
ments of H. L. Mencken’s “Americana.” And Mr. 
Lewis’ documents are always at least melodrama, 
and often, especially in the last third of the book, 
drama. A tornado of applause, boos, hisses may 
shortly be expected to shatter the quiet season. 


Spiritual Encounters 


SKIN DEEP. By Naomi Roype-Smrru. 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1927. $2.50. 
Reviewed by LEonarp Bacon 


ISS ROYDE-SMITH’s novel is a very 

clever book, full of odd but logically satis- 

factory spiritual encounters which arise 
from the vagaries of a dull but important ducal 
family. The author weaves her tangled web un- 
commonly well, and her unresting spirit of satire 
enables her to skate on rather sentimental ice, cut- 
ting figure-eights as she goes. “The book is a study 
in failure to comprehend existence, and it is done 
with humor and energy. 

The heroine, Lucinda Duchess of Merioneth, is 
one of those professional beauties who used to pay 
Sargent “£10,000 for the privilege of being shown 
up.” Her gifts, outside of what Donne called “our 
oldest clothes,” are trifling, and her achievements 
apart from presenting her duke with two charming 
twins whose paternity is not what it should be, are 
a few meager victories over old age. Obsessed 
rather than possessed by her lover, she becomes ob- 
sessed in turn by the beauty which is really all she 
has with which to retain him. And involved in the 
mysteries of the face-doctors she actually loses him 
by missing a critical assignation while trying a new 
facial clay. From that disaster we are led with a 
real sense of increasing tragedy, through a sterile 
region of pastes, creams, and perfumes, where fat 
is eliminated and faces are lifted, to a final view 
of the Duchess in a steam heated reducing machine, 
one of those contrivances which combine the virtues 
of a stationary bicycle and a Turkish bath, a 
ghastly figure fighting with ferocity for the one 
value which she knows and knows she has lost. 

The book is, of course, satire, pushed to the very 
verge of burlesque, and in fact only saved from that 
fate, by humor that mitigates and sympathy that 
divines the sad realities that lie at the hearts of 
artificial people. But Miss Royde-Smith is perhaps 
a bit querulous, as she denounces the well-bred and 
delicately nurtured on account of the spiritual 
destruction which they so often suffer—and so often 
do not. The ordinary cant about the unreality of 
the lives of persons of great wealth and station is 
of course drivel. A duke’s life may be as full of 
reality as a ditcher’s. But the spiritual destruction 
which Miss Royde-Smith describes is perhaps the re- 
sult of the larger opportunity which the duke enjoys 
of escaping from his own inner life into some one 
else’s outer world. Thus we sce the Duchess of 
Merioneth trying to live up to her own exquisite 
face because that is one of the decorations of the 
outer world and in some sort becoming, in the course 
of thirty years, the ghost of her own countenance, 
a huntress of shadows, herself a shade. 

One curious feature of the book should not be 
ignored by the American reviewer. We first see 
the Duchess through the eyes of an American 
woman of elegance and cultivation—true elegance 
and real if slightly obtrusive and uplifting cultiva- 
tion. This lady has for years nourished a hopeless 
admiration for the imagined beauty, and part of 
the tragedy of the book consists in the revelation of 
the abhorrent emptiness of the ideal figure to the 
attractive Bostonian idealist—who is perhaps guilty 
of her own absurdities. But certainly from an 
American point of view here is something new 
under the sun—an English writer disposed to view 
Americans as neither comic nor sinister, but simply 
as human beings. For once we are told, not un- 
convincingly, how simple and refined we are in 
contrast to the British sham beau monde, though one 
cannot help feeling that Miss Royde-Smith has 
emphasized the contrast as Tacitus emphasized his. 
The black is too ebon and the white too candid. 
After all Americans have their failings, and 

Hearts just as brave and true 

Beat on Fifth Avenue 

As in the worst purlieu 

Of the Ritz-Carlton, Claridge’s, etc. 

But the book is good reading. Really charming 
passages abound. Lucinda’s first meeting with 
Gervase Moore by the rhododendron-filled chasm is 
touching and beautiful. The little Welsh maid 
dreaming with the white peacock in the dusk will 
be hard to forget. Sweetness is there mingled with 
the bitter. 

It is a pity that Miss Royde-Smith’s characters are 
so convincingly unimportant. She determined that 
they should be trivial, and they are. But they are 
so because of her own eccentric choice, and not be- 
cause of inner necessity which commands us all. 
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Rapacious Womanhood 


RIVALRY. By Saran Warpver MacConneELt. 
New York: The Macaulay Co. 1927. $2. 
Reviewed by Ltoyp Morris 


66 IVALRY” has to its credit three dis- 
tinctive merits: a significant theme; an 
interesting story, an admirable economy 

of construction. To the last is due the steady, swift 

movement of the narrative, which at no point either 
relaxes or deviates from the theme which it illus- 
trates. To it is likewise due the effect of irony 
which constitutes the special flavor of this novel. 
Miss MacConnell’s subject is the lust for domi- 
nation which lies at the source of woman’s sexually 
competitive activities; the desire to be kingpin which, 
in youth, makes her strive to subdue her mate and, 
in age, impels her to devour her children like 
Chronos. The disturbance produced by this core of 
sexual egotism, by rapacity masquerading as love, 
as aspiration, as maternal affection, as benefaction— 
this disturbance provides the theme of “Rivalry.” 
The studies the lives of two sisters from 
youth to old age. A fundamental hostility of tem- 
perament sets the terms of their competition, but 
circumstance makes its prolongation inevitable. And 
the conclusion of the novel leaves them, old women 
from whom life has withheld no important ex- 
perience, still undaunted, still avid, still confronted 
by the problem which has faced them throughout 
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their lives. 

It is in the portrayal of these two characters that 
Miss MacConnell has exhibited an impressive skill. 
The convincingness of the story depends, obviously, 
upon the general truth of the theme, and this is 
established by the characters. For the author has 
chosen as her protagonists two women who are in 
no way exceptional as respects character or temper- 
ament, and whose lives move entirely within the 
bounds of common experience. They are familiar 
figures to the reader, and their verisimilitude estab- 
lishes their appeal to the interest and 
sympathy. By an extremely judicious selection of 
incident the author has managed to convey, with 
remarkable economy, the effect of the passage of 
time; one feels that the complete lives of the char- 
acters have been exhibited, and that no significance 
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and no relevant circumstance has been discarded. 
And the distinctive note of irony is implicit in this 
effect of completeness; this, the author implies, is 
what to many women constitutes the whole of life. 

In reading “Rivalry,” I found myself recalling 
two novels for which I have considerable admira- 
tion; Mr. Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale” and Miss 
Sinclair’s “Mary Olivier.” “Rivalry” has the con- 
vincing realism of the first, a truth to human nature 
and to circumstance as we know them, and it has 
the psychological insight, the implicit irony and wit 
of the second, It reveals a disciplined and sensi- 
tive talent, a command of the medium of fiction, 
and a capacity to translate into the pattern of art 
the vitality of actual life. 
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Book and Play 


LITERATURE IN THE THEATRE AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. By W. A. DaruincTon. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1926. 


Reviewed by Witi1AmM Lyon PHELPs 
Yale University 


EW words are used more loosely than the 
word literature. Some apply it only to writing 
of immortal fame; others mean by it a pam- 
phlet advertising a wholesale grocery house, or 
something even more ephemeral—the propaganda of 
a political campaign. Many enjoy making an arti- 
ficial distinction between literature and journalism, 
and others insist on a similar dead line between lit- 
erature and drama. Whatever value there may be 
in the word “literature,” it is certain that when a 
dramatist publishes a play he is appealing to a some- 
what different audience and to a somewhat different 
court from that in the darkened auditorium; and 
it is equally certain that when a dramatic critic col- 
lects from the newspaper columns his impressions of 
first nights, and prints them in a bound book, he 
has a hope, however faint, that he may be read by 
some persons other than those who skim through 
the morning paper on the subway. 
I wish that our New York dramatic critics would 
from time to time collect their reviews and publish 


them in book form. They constitute a record both of 
contemporary plays and criticism thereupon; future 
students of the theatre would find them valuable. 
If Mr. Hammond, Mr. Gabriel, Mr. Metcalfe, 
Mr. Woollcott, and others, would publish every year 
a selection of their reviews in book form, I, for one, 
should be grateful. I should go even further than 
that; I should read the Looks. 

Like most London journalists, Mr. W. A. Darl- 
ington is well-equipped. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge University, where he was Classical Scholar. 
He taught school, fought in the war, worked on 
various daily papers, wrote several novels, and since 
1920 has been dramatic critic of the London Daily 
Telegraph. He is now thirty-six years old—a good 
age, I think, if one had the choice, to remain 
eternally. 

This volume is a collection, apparently without 
much revision, of first-night reviews, with a few 
leisurely essays added. The author in a short preface 
states that they have been altered, rearranged, and 
in many cases rewritten. Certainly this is true of 
those that deal with general themes; but I am 
happy to state that if it is also true of the reviews 
of first-night performances, the revisions and the 
additions have not taken off the freshness and vi- 
vacity that should characterize immediate impressions. 
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The first three papers are called “Stage and 
Study,” and are headed respectively “Literature in 
the Theatre,” “Plays from Novels,” and “Ac- 
ademic Criticism.” He takes and holds the unassail- 
able position that a play must first and last be 
judged by its stage value; there cannot be a good 
play which is a permanent failure in the theatre. 
His illustrations are interesting and well chosen. 
Euripides and Shakespeare are greater literary artists 
than Marlowe, “for this one reason, that when they 
set out to write drama they understood the word 
to mean not poetry in dramatic form, but plays for 
the theatre.” The mere fact that a play is written 
by a literary genius does not prove that it is a good 
play, or that any theatre-goer is bound to admire 
it. Few plays are worse than those of Henry James 
—but there is apparently one, and it was written by 
a man of genius, Joseph Conrad. 

There is no earthly reason why anyone should 
like what somebody else says he ought to like; it 
is much better to like what is worth liking. It is 
refreshing to read what Mr. Darlington says of 
Conrad’s “The Secret Agent:” 

“The Secret Agent” failed because it was a bad play. . .. 
As usual, the dramatic critics were saddled with the chief 
share of the blame. . . . “Can’t you understand,” asks the 
literary critic, with galling superiority, “that Conrad is 
2 genius who ought to be safe from the attacks of a 
miserable pipsqueak like you?” “If he’s a genius,” retorts 
the pipsqueak fiercely, “why did he write such a damned 
bad play?” ... That the failure of the play was a rea] 
calamity to the theatre I have no doubt at all. Our stage 
has been handicapped by the fact that few of our best 
writers appear to consider it worthy of their attention. . 
Mr. Galsworthy is the brilliant exception, for he writes 
plays fit to rank beside his novels; and he studies the require- 
ments of the stage. . . . Mr. Arnold Bennett, on the other 
hand, often seems to write for the theatre as though he 
despised it. As a result, not only has he never written a 
play fit to be mentioned in the same breath with “The Old 
Wives’ Tale,” but he has had a whole series of dismal and 
uncompromising failures in the theatre. 

In the chapter on Academic Criticism, Mr. Dar- 
lington quotes with emphatic approval Brander 
Matthews’s remark that a certain book by an Eng- 
lish professor was an essay in “undramatic criticism.” 
He then mentions, citing Clayton Hamilton, three 
works on the contemporary drama written by Amer- 
ican college professors living far from New York; 
not one of the three mentioned J. M. Barrie, and 
why? Because when they wrote these books, Barrie 
had not printed his plays, and they were forced to 
deal only with printed books; that is, they wrote 
essays on the theatre that were really essays in 
literary criticism. ‘To write a book on the modern 
stage and leave out Barrie— 

Other chapters in this book deal with plays from 
novels (I wish the author could see “An American 
Tragedy” where a novel owing its success to its 
minuteness of detail is changed into a form where 
success depends on just the opposite quality), Stage 
English, What the Public Wants, War Plays, 
Amateur Acting, and so on. The chapter “On 
Being Criticized,” will be of interest to every one 
who has written anything for publication, and who 
has not? The question is, How much does one 
suffer from adverse criticism? For my part, speak- 
ing from a long and rich experience, I think most 
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writers are too sensitive. An adverse criticism, espe. 
cially if it is brutal, either enrages or distresses 
them. Years ago, an American college president, 
after reading an adverse review in an English 
paper, fainted away. I am forced to the conclusion 
that I do not care nearly as much as most writers, 
Immediately after reading a terrific slating, I am 
of course angry and somewhat pained; but in a few 
hours, I find I really do not care a rap. I bear no 
resentment against my adversary, and whatever 
depression I have is only momentary. Thomas 
Hardy called certain reviewers “sworn discouragery 
of effort,” a good and accurate description. I think 
hostile criticism can do a writer no harm unless he 
either loses his courage or changes his style and 
methods. There are two things no one, writer or 
not, should allow to happen; one must not lose one’s 
courage, and one must not be fool enough to take 
advice from an enemy. 

Mr. Darlington is an excellent critic because he 
is honest, intelligent, and fearless. His fearless. 
ness is shown by what he says of “If Winter 
Comes;” “This novel was the work of a serious 
literary artist whose aim is to understand and 
portray human nature, not to caricature it after the 
ecstatic manner of the Ethel M. Dells of this 
world.” Now practically all American newspaper 
book-reviewers know that it is not “the thing” to 
praise Mr. Hutchinson; and those who are more 
anxious to be in style than to be right, even if they 
secretly enjoyed reading Mr. Hutchinson, would 
not dare say so in writing. 

Of course, Mr. Darlington admires the plays of 
Shaw, but he says shrewdly, “Mr. Shaw has occa- 
sionally been so busy getting outside the conventions 
of his time that he has forgotten to take human 
nature with him.” 

It is pleasant to see that Mr. Darlington believes 
that the work of Professor George P. Baker in 
America is in advance of any university work being 
done in England. This paragraph—he is talking 
about Granville Barker—ought to gratify many 
Americans: 

And so, when I begin day-dreaming after Mr. Barker’s 
fashion, I see every university in the country with its own 
theatre and its own school of drama—even, to some extent, 
of acting. But it seems to me much more important that 
would-be playwrights, critics, and producers should use a 
university school to get a knowledge of the practical side 
of the theatre than that the budding actors should crowd 
to it to be scientifically crammed with theory. 


Vicious Ignorance 


(Continued from page 637) 


with little art but the knock-him-down variety. He 
is a prosecuting attorney (as the press so often is) 
rather than a novelist. It was not religious wrongs 
that fired him, for Lewis has little religion though 
plenty of ethics in his brain; it was the affront to 
right thinking and right living. He is a man who 
has stepped into a pig-pen and strikes with whatever 
is hardest and sharpest at the assaulting beasts. 

Let us not ask then whether this pastor or that re- 
vivalist is like Elmer Gantry, but whether colleges, 
seminaries, congregations, people can be like that. If 
an Elmer Gantry is possible, then this book is jus- 
tified. 





Mussolini is shortly to publish a novel dealing 
with life in Italy during the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. It will be entitled, curiously, “Nothing 
Is True, but Everything Is Allowed.” 





The tomb of Pliny, the great Roman author, 
killed by the eruption of Vesuvius in the first cen- 
tury, has been discovered, complete with his skeleton, 
near the spot at Miseno where he was killed. 
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Barrett Wendell 


ESSAYS IN MEMORY OF BARRETT WEN- 
DELL. By His Assistants. Cambridge: Har- 
yard University Press. 1926. 

Reviewed by Kart YounG 
Yale University 
T will be a long time before men cease talking 
about Barrett Wendell; and they will rightly 
persist in saying that he was, above all, a per- 
gnality. He was, to be sure, a writer of power and 
variety. Who can name, for example, a more 
humanly useful book about French society than his 
“France of To-day”? But the legend that is form- 
ing about his name arises not from his books, but 
from the lecturer who paced the platform uttering 
yaluable bewilderment to Harvard youth, from the 
companion who exploded in exhilarating conversa- 
tion, and from the counsellor who told the truth in 
the conference room. ‘To know him, or to study 
under him, was a disturbing and transforming ex- 
He was a “character.” 
a 

Naturally, then, several of the essays in the vol- 
ume before us are concerned with Mr. Wendell 
himself, his traits of person and of mind. In “Bar- 
rett Wendell—Teacher,” W. R. Castle presents him 
authentically as eccentric, iconoclastic, provocative, 
practical, and sympathetic. Mr. Castle does well in 
emphasizing Mr. Wendell’s sympathy, and in declar- 
ing, “He was great in conference.” To the truth 
of this, many hundreds of us will testify warmly. 

With a genial candor that would have pleased Mr. 

Wendell, Daniel Sargent (“Professor Wendell and 

the Philosophers”) challenges his tendency to confuse 

literature and philosophy. By way of introducing 
intimate appreciations of Alan Seeger and John 

Reed, E. E. Hunt (“A Footnote on Democracy”) 

records Mr. Wendell’s staunch adherence to Ameri- 

can political ideals. “Each of us,” he wrote some- 
where, “‘would rather live and die a citizen than even 
the proudest subject. Whoever does not feel this 
sirit in himself cannot know, in his inner heart, 
what the name ‘American’ means.” Finally, with 
notable learning and grace, H. W. L. Dana surveys 
—“The Six Centuries since Dante,”—a task proj- 
ected, but left uncompleted, by Mr. Wendell him- 
self. I can mention only the personal part of this de- 
lightful essay—the part in which the writer success- 
fully explains the friendships that existed between 
numerous militant radicals and the Harvard profes- 
sor who is said to have thanked God that he had 
never uttered a liberal sentiment. At bottom the 
explanation is simple: Mr. Wendell was both sin- 


cere and magnanimous. 
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perience. 


Turning from these personal matters, and reluc- 
tantly passing over three essays that have previously 
appeared in print, a reviewer may be allowed at least 
to mention the eleven that remain. ‘Two deal with 
literary theory. O. J. Campbell (“What is Com- 
parative Literature?” ) lucidly analyzes the methods 
whereby littérature comparée may “create new modes 
of understanding.” Paul Kaufman (“Heralds of 
Original Genius”) discloses fresh relationships be- 
tween the eighteenth century notion of “genius” and 
the ideal of liberty. “Two essays treat aspects of the 
Middle Ages. H. R. Patch writes penetratingly of 
“Chaucer and Medieval Romance,” and Father 
Riggs (“The Question of Medizvalism”) wakens 
us to our modern need of scholastic philosophy. As- 
pects of the early English drama are presented by 
Robert Withington, who skilfully investigates cer- 
tain antecedents of Shakespeare’s “‘clowns,” and by 
H. W. Herrington, who, once more, finds Marlowe 
to be a radical in religion. H. B. Lathrop and G. 
H. Maynadier write of the novel, the former trac- 
ing the exhilarating effects of “Don Quixote” 
throughout English fiction, and the latter showing 
the influence of Sir Walter Scott’s romance upon 
celebrated writers of sober history. The roster con- 
cludes with three essays on modern poetry. H. L. 
Seaver offers subtle guidance to those who would 
Venture upon translating Oriental lyrics into Eng- 
lish, H. G. Leach (“The Forsaken Merman”’) justi- 
fies our love of the faérie in Arnold’s perfect poem, 
and N. J. O’Conor points confidently to the fact 
that W. B. Yeats is not so much a national poet of 
Ireland as an individual genius. 

This miscellany is a worthy addition to learning 
and letters, and a particularly happy memorial to 
Barrett Wendell. He, above all persons, would 
have relished its variety, erudition, and urbanity. 
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III. (Continued) 


HEN 1913 came up over the horizon the 
new year brought with it several books 
of sensational character. Today we 

have so many books and plays that cause a discussion 
of censorship (quite different from that I imagined 
in my last instalment) that it.is hard to see why 
Daniel Carson Goodman’s “Hagar Revelly” should 
have led to so much chatter in those days. It was 
not nearly so powerful a book as the Dreiser novels 
published by then, nor so powerful as David Graham 
Phillips’ “Susan Lennox” to which I have referred. 
It was a serious novel written without salaciousness, 
but endeavoring to portray the life of a woman with 
a considerably chequered career. Prior to it Good- 
man had written “Unclothed.” Both novels were 
published by Mitchell Kennerley. Goodman’s in- 
tentions were of the best. His purpose was that of 
unsparing realism. His failure was in execution, He 
could write well at times, and also often wrote quite 
badly. Which accounts for the fact that his rank 
is not higher among our realists. His daring gained 
him little more than a succés de scandale in the eyes 
T. Everett Harré fared 
better with his “The Eternal Maiden.” Many 
notable writers of the day applauded it. Harré was 
also a Kennerley author. But Elizabeth Robins’ 
“My Little Sister” during and after its serializa- 
tion in McClure’s became the real talk of the season 
and went through four editions in no time at all. 
There was great argument as to whether Miss 
Robins was not hysterical, whether she did not ex- 
aggerate the conditions she referred to. She main- 
tained stoutly that she had not and that the London 
police would attest the fact that the tragic story she 
narrated was an occurrence with which between 
fifty or sixty somewhat similar cases a year had made 
them entirely familiar. 
J 


of the general public. 


se 


“My Little Sister,” as you will probably remem- 
ber, was the story of two girls from the provinces 
who go up to London, are met by a supposed relative, 
and are lured into a house of prostitution. The 
elder sister, who tells the story, finally escapes. The 
younger is lost in the underworld forever. ‘The 
book was the first outspoken and well-written novel 
concerning the white slave traffic. Elizabeth Robins 
had proved herself a novelist before this. She had 
also proved herself an accomplished actress in Ibsen. 
Her gift for drama was fully demonstrated in “My 
Little Sister.” Also, she very nearly accomplished 
a great horror story. The implications of her 
vividly written novel shocked and held the public. 
It was as much propaganda as “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” though infinitely better written. It was 
intensely serious. It started conversation and argu- 
ment about white slavery all over the country. In 
a day of causes and crusades it did not appeal merely 
as something sensational. The war was yet to come, 
yet to make all individual horrors in life seem almost 
trifling in the red light of holocaust. 

Curiously enough, speaking of the war, there 
appeared in 1913 the translation of a foreign book 
called “The Human Slaughter House.” The author 
was Wilhelm Lamszus. Somewhat more sensa- 
tional than forceful, it yet inveighed against the 
institution of militarism in no uncertain terms. It 
inspired the English poet, Alfred Noyes, to write 
a long poem, “The Wine Press,” which, upon the 
occasion of the Great War he later recast as “A 
Belgian Christmas Eve,” a proceeding artistically 
questionable. And I remember that our humorous 
periodical, Life, offered a large prize in 1913 for 
the best verbal attack upon the folly and stupidity 
of war, and published several cartoons that look 
rather strange today, in the light of 1914 and after. 
Nineteen-thirteen was distinctly an anti-War year 
so far as this country was concerned, Indeed war 
seemed so remote from us then that the majority of 
intelligent people flirted with the notion that it was 
a monstrous folly which could never again shake 
any country to its foundations, to say nothing of 
the world. 
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From war let us turn to religion. As for public 
attacks upon formalized religion, those were the 
days of “The Inside of the Cup” rather than of an 
“Elmer Gantry.” “The Inside of the Cup,” by 
our great “C” writer, Winston Churchill, was a 


best seller, together with “The Street Called 
Straight,” by Basil King (then anonymous). But 
the book has not preserved its vitality. Post-war de- 
velopments have dated it swiftly. A madder, more 
disillusioned, more confused America has let it slide 
into limbo. As a matter of fact, so far as I myself 
am concerned, Winston Churchill remains for me 
an almost insuperably dull writer. In those days 
I far preferred to hear my friends discuss Dr. 
Sigmund Freud’s “The Interpretation of Dreams” 
or Max Eastman’s “The Enjoyment of Poetry.” 
Psychoanalysis and poetry were both “in,” and popu- 
lar in Manhattan. The terminology of the former 
was pat upon the tongues of the more advanced, and 
“fixations” and “complexes” had not yet become 
clichés, Poetry was beginning to be psychoanalytic, 
which didn’t make it any better poetry but helped 
it to gain the ears of the vanguard, if such they 
were. Then, of course, the new methods of paint- 
ing had burst in the hues of a Spanish omelet upon 
Manhattan. Discussion of Cubism and Futurism 
almost ousted the constant argument concerning 
Woman Suffrage which swayed those crowds that 
Gerald Stanley Lee was even then dissecting in his 
own peculiar manner. 
se SF 


The art of Terpsichore was also undergoing spas- 
modic changes. “The Turkey Trot had, as one 
humorist put it, become the “puppy snuggle.” 
Cartoons appeared in which the spectral figures of 
our ancestors raised hands of ghostly horror at the 
close-clutching, deep-dipping, lissome-bending evo- 
lutions of their descendants, Yet the bob, the nude 
knee, the lip-stick, and high-ball of modern youth 
were then not even propnesied, and a John Held, Jr., 
to endow them with ubiquitous familiarity was— 
well, wherever John was, they did not yet exist for 
him to deal with. There were multitudinous 
quips describing the new rhythmic manners—such 
as the classic “more danced against than dancing.” 
New steps that now seem particularly staid and 
ancient were caricatured as grotesque. “To be sure 
the prevailing dignity of ladies’ costumes did not 
lend itself particularly well to blither measures, 
though no one really noticed that at the time. 

But to return for a moment or so to the latest 
developments in painting and sculpture as we knew 
them fourteen years ago. In these arts as in no 
others in America a rampant individuality had burst 
all bounds. Certainly most of the examples of it 
that we saw were imported from the Continent. But 
American appreciators were arising and our own 
artists’ experiments were beginning to be made. A 
sketch entitled “Beautiful New York,” in Life of 
the period, reflects the more general kaleidoscopic 
impression of such work. A drawing, I think by 
Harry Grant Dart, accompanied the text. The 
scene was supposed to be Riverside Drive. I cull 
from the letterpress: 

What might be mistaken for a bursting cooperage estab- 
lishment attached to the rear end of the Fifth Avenue stage, 
is an impression of a nude lady climbing the circular 
stairway, after M. Marcel Duchamp... . An attractive 
pair of beautifully blue sisters, by Hodler, who occupy a 
prominent position on the sidewalk, may, by their presence, 
account for the undecided attitude assumed by the checkered 
officer of the law, but it quite obtains that the Matisse 
lady, who is crossing the Picabia street with her Matisse 
child, has considerable to do with his vacillating pose. ‘The 
Matisse lady is possibly hurrying to learn if the Gauguin 
Indian is a cannibal. . . . Evidently, M. Gauguin’s Indian 
is yearning to pluck some of M. Dearain’s pretty canton 
flannel flowers or climb one of his gun metal trees, but 
he will pretty soon go behind the ’bus and worship M. 
Archipanko’s marble group, representing a quiet meeting 
of the City Club. ... 

es Fe 

And I recall another rather amusing drawing of 
the time in which a soulful Futurist is shown eluci- 
dating to a most formidable and complicatedly 
rotund dowager: 

At this minute—what do I see when I 
Simply an agglomeration of vari- 


For instance! 
look at you, Madam? 
coloured cubes. 

Of course we have far outdistanced all this sort 
of thing, and, indeed, some of the artistic importa- 
tions of the time have long since receded to the 
position of classic examples. And a man like 
Walter Pach, the enthusiast for and champion of 
all that was best in the new experimentation stands 
largely vindicated. His taste, sympathy and intui- 
tion should be noted here. That is the other side 
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of the medal. But in 1913 Gauguin, for an in- 
stance, was so new to us that the first reaction of 
the mass to his tropical violence was amazement and 
undiscriminating mirth, 

Finally, at the end of the instalment for this 
fortnight, I wish to touch upon two events in the 


theatre, upon two plays that attracted special atten- ! 


tion in 1913. ‘The first was Austin Strong’s transla- 
tion from the French of a play by the wife and 
son of the famous Edmond Rostand. The play was 


I h “A Good Little Devil.” It was 


called in Englis 


based upon the fairy tales that Madame Rostand 


had told her son in his childhood. Ernest Truex 
played the masculine lead, and the little Juliet of 
the play was no less a personage than Mary Pick- 
ford, some critic remarking that 
enunciation and delivery seemed to point to the fact 
that most actresses would profit by an apprenticeship 
had for 
some time already been acting in the films. The 
films being voiceless, so far as the actors are con- 
cerned, the voice that she brought to the stage must 
have been God-given. “A Good Little Devil” was 
a fairy-play and among the elves that haunted Miss 
Pickford’s garden in the drama was a slim and triste 
fay who bore the name of Lillian Gish. ‘“‘A Good 
Little Devil” gained much attention. One critic, 
at least, however, averred that it did not hold a 
candle to “The Poor Little Rich Girl.” 

Probably you all remember vividly “The Poor 
Little Rich Girl” written by Eleanor Gates. It was 
the dramatization of the novel of that name. It is 
interesting here because, in a way, it anticipated the 
dream plays of which so many have run in New 
York in the last few years. Its expressionism, of 
course, was hardly expressionism at all, being 
solidly based upon ordinary dream developments 
easily understood and recognized by the multitude. 
But both these plays, in their different ways, fore- 
ran the fantasy of which we have had so much 
upon the stage of our own time. Both were simple 
and sentimental stories in essence. The first cannot, 
of course, for an instant be compared with Maeter- 
linck’s “Blue Bird,” the second had no such social 
significance as—well, say, “Beggar on Horseback” 
or “The Adding Machine.” Still “The Poor Lit- 
tle Rich Girl” remains a clever and original produc- 
tion. We were to “sound” for much more depth 
in the theatre after the war, to more 
imagination and ingenuity, but hardly to do a simple 
restricted thing in a more dextrous fashion. 

(To be continued in a fortnight) 


in the moving pictures, for “our Mary” 
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An impressionist Portrait 
NAPOLEON. By Emu Lupwic. Translated by 

Eden and Cedar Paul. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. 1926. $3. 
Reviewed by Water S. Haywarp 
Harvard University 
MIL LUDWIG, the author of the latest 
biography of “The Man of Destiny,” is a 
_4 poetic dramatist, who has also written novels 
and essays, and who, in addition to the present work, 
has tried his hand at lives of Wagner, Bismarck, 
and Goethe. He does not claim to be a historian. 
In fact, he states categorically that “the search for 
truth demands other talents than those requisite for 
the art of portrayal,” and that to write the history 
of great minds upon a strictly historical foundation 
“does not come within the domain of the historian.” 

In other words, Mr. Ludwig, following the foot- 
steps of Strachey and Guedalla, has produced an 
impressionistic and emotionalized study of Napoleon. 
The method is not new; it was applied to art long 
before by Walter Pater, whose formula for the 
criticism of pictures, as described by Professor Saints- 
bury, was as follows: 

Expose mind and sense to them, like the plate of a 
camera; assist the reception of the impression by cunning 
lenses of comparison, and history, and hypothesis; shelter it 
with a cabinet of remembered reading and corroborative 
imagination; develop it by meditation, and nrint it off with 
the light of style. 

A process so entirely subjective as the foregoing 
offers certain difficulties when applied to a biography 
where the completed edifice must be reared upon a 
foundation of facts. Furthermore, such a psycho- 
analytic method, even when practiced by an expert, 
is difficult, to apply with accuracy. The result is 


undeniably interesting, but is it biography? 

It may be granted to Mr. Ludwig that he is 
writing the history of a man and not of an epoch. 
Yet it is difficult to see how a true portrait of the 
man can be drawn by an author who describes the 


Miss Pickford’s . 


Napoleonic battles as irrelevant, and irrelevant also 
the positions and coalitions of the European states. 
Certainly it is not the petty details of Napoleon’s 
amours; the fact that Josephine deceived him, or 
that he deceived Josephine; the method by which 
he overcame the scruples of the beautiful Walewska, 
that make him still the central historical figure in 
the imagination of the public. It was Napoleon 
himself who said, more truthfully than his wont, 
“T do not care much for women. .. . I am entirely 
a political animal.” And, like Machiavelli’s Prince, 
Napoleon’s politics were founded on the art of war. 
To omit his career as a military commander is to 
omit the very essence of his success. ‘To dismiss 
Marengo, Austerlitz, and Wagram with a word or 
_two, while giving page after page to his private life, 
will hardly recommend the book to serious readers. 
es SF SF 


The publisher states that “every detail, every fact, 
is documented and critics who have marveled at 
the powerful fascination of this book have also 
marveled at the depth and the breadth of its 
scholarship.” Yet there is not a footnote or ref- 
erence in the volume; not a bibliography of any 
sort. It is not difficult, however, to surmise from 
what sources the material has been obtained. A 
nation of memoir-writers has surpassed itself in 
respect to Napoleon, and there is available an almost 
inexhaustible amount of “human interest” anecdo- 
tage. Many of these books were written long after 
the events described took place; many were com- 
posed by men and women who had reason to vindi- 
cate their own conduct, or to vilify that of others, 
and few were produced with that care for accuracy 
which allows them to serve as trustworthy authorities. 
Thus the memoirs of Barras, le roi des pourris; of 
Bourienne, cashiered for peculation; of Talleyrand, 
the nemesis of Napoleon; of Metternich, his im- 
placable enemy; of Las Cases, who helped to win 
Bonaparte’s greatest victory, the battle of St. Helena; 
these and many more may explain how things hap- 
pened, but not why. They are merely the sub- 
limated gossip of the era. Finally, there is the cor- 
respondence and memoirs of Napoleon himself, the 
arch-propagandist and journalist, for whom the 
written word was but a means by which to sway 
the public opinion of France. 

Particularly subject to criticism is the author’s 
habit of putting into his own words what he con- 
siders Napoleon would have thought at certain 
moments in his career. ‘Thus when Napoleon leaves 
for his Italian command in 1796, Mr. Ludwig 
interprets his mental reactions in the following 
soliloquy: 

This is the place I have always coveted as a starting point. 
Behind me lies Paris; and her bedchamber, hung with 
mirrors. That is happiness. It is mine. Over there, across 
the mountains, in that hostile land, is fame. The goal of 
my desire. 

This is the method used 2,000 years ago by 
Thucydides, who was accustomed to invent speeches 
for his historical characters. In modern times it is 
more associated with the mechanics of the novelist 
than of the historian or even of the biographer. 
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It is a simple matter to take single instances in 
this volume and to demonstrate, if not their in- 
accuracy, at least their inadequacy. Thus in regard 
to Napoleon’s appointment to the command of the 
Army of Italy in 1796, several important factors 
are omitted by Mr. Ludwig. He lays great stress 
on a bargain between the director, Barras, and his 
mistress Josephine, who was to be Napoleon’s wife. 
He passes over the subordinate place of the Italian 
campaign in the military plans for that year which 
envisaged Germany as the principal theatre of war. 
He also fails to mention the influence of the other 
directors on Napoleon’s career. 

Again it is interesting to note that Mr. Ludwig 
succumbs to the Napoleonic propaganda which rep- 
resents Napoleon, on his return from Egypt, as the 
savior of his country, overlooking the fact that 
Massena had already won his great victory in 
Switzerland, and that Suwaroff was in full retreat 
to Russia. 

Furthermore, there is the credulous repetition of 
the old tale of the cruel treatment of Napoleon by 
Sir Hudson Lowe at St. Helena. This tradition has 
been proved to have been no more than a carefully 
constructed Napoleonic bid for world sympathy. 

There is no intent here to deny the dramatic 
artistry of the present work. It has much to recom- 
mend it. The translation is exceedingly good. The 
book itself is well manufactured and well illus- 
trated with half-tone reproductions of Napoleon. 
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It has a somewhat futuristic index, to be sure: yp. 
der “A,” for example, one finds such items cata, 
logued as “Aim, see True,” “Anachronism, ge 
War,” “Anger, see Genuine,” “Aside, see Naive,” 
and so on through the alphabet. The subject matter 
as indicated above, has been chosen to tempt the 
somewhat jaded appetite of the modern reader, J}; 
is good literature, but it is hardly history. 


In His Habit, as He Lived 


PALMERSTON. By Puirrp GuEDALLA. Ney 

York: G. P. Putnams Sons. 1927. $5. 

Reviewed by NaTHANIEL C, KENDRICK 

Bowdoin College 

N the ever lively and engaging figure of Lord 

Palmerston, Mr. Guedalla has found a subject 

equally agreeable to his tastes and suited to his 
talents. That eminent statesman, so notable for 
color and vitality in his lifetime, has been per. 
mitted to remain in relative obscurity until nov, 
when his biographer has made him again a living 
and moving character, so real that his death is al. 
most the loss of a cherished friend. 

In spite of a lifetime of service to the state, 
Palmerston never became exclusively a statesman, 
He always managed to remain a man, moreover an 
essentially English man. It is this aspect that Mr, 
Guedalla catches with greatest success and repro 
duces with most convincing fidelity. He is never 
overawed by reputation or fame; Gladstone, Rus. 
sell, and Pee] leave him unmoved and unconvinced; 
his normal tone is that of the slightly superior skep- 
tic, amused and amusing, and it is a crowning tribute 
to the peculiar charm and fascination of Palmer- 
ston that he evidently commands the full respect of 
his biographer. With a wealth of anecdote and 
intimate description, and a style that is compelling 
and brilliant, even if slightly monotonous, Mr. Gue- 
dalla follows Lord Palmerston as he moved, 
debonair and pugnacious, through the changing 
England of the nineteenth century. What he ate, 
where he danced, how he worked—all this and more 
—is told rapidly and vividly, while a crowded back- 
ground of diverse personality and varied event is 
sketched in with sharp, bold strokes that suggest 
more than they explain. 

The scope of the book is extensive. In the au- 
thor’s words, “The life of Palmerston was the life 
of England and, to a large extent, of Europe, in the 
last sixteen years of the eighteenth and the first 
sixty-five of the nineteenth centuries.” The exe- 
cution of the task, within the limits of a single 
volume, is rendered possible only by Mr. Guedalla’s 
historical method. ‘That is, briefly, to throw out a 
hint and let the reader do the rest. Consequently 
the book is seldom merely superficial, as the appar- 
ent triviality of much of the detail might suggest, 
Rather the return is exactly proportional to the 
previous equipment of the reader. 

Sometimes this darting, agile style not only en- 
tertains but illuminates with considerable subtlety. 
When Melbourne objects to “exciting people to 
commit themselves to a warfare in which you can- 
not give them effectual support,” Mr. Guedalla very 
acutely remarks that “Palmerston’s most vulnerable 
point was never more sharply touched.” At other 
times clarity and accuracy seem to be sacrificed to 
a desire for rhetorical effect. The dreary affair of 
the Spanish Marriages takes on a lurid and journ- 
alistic glow; “at Penzance, Lord Palmerston re- 
ceived the staggering news that Louis Philippe had 
arranged a double marriage at Madrid and, abandon- 
ing the rdle of Napoleon for that of Louis XIV. 
erased the Pyrenees.” Similarly at the opening of 
1848, “Paris flashed and thundered into revolution,” 
a revolution which an eminent French historian has 
described as the “shortest and least violent that has 
ever taken place in France.” 

Mr. Guedalla remarks that he has “always felt 
that there is a Muse, no less than a method, of his- 
tory.” Such a view has not been entirely unknown 
to former historians, in spite of the rather common 
conception current at present that all readable his- 
tory dates from the time of Mr. Lytton Strachey. 
No one will question Mr. Guedalla’s deft handling 
of the Muse but the more sober member of the part- 
nership sometimes has rather a hard struggle to main- 
tain the rapid pace which is set. The reader is 
seldom wearied by any prolonged excursion into the 
less spectacular phases of policy and diplomacy. 
though some twenty-nine thousand despatches 
passed through Palmerston’s hands in 1848, several 
important aspects of his activity in that year and 
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the next, notably his Italian policy, receive only 
the most casual mention. 

If Lord Palmerston devoted most of his time to 
foreign affairs, he was by no means inactive or 
without opinions on internal matters. His biog- 
rapher quite rightly points out that, though not zeal- 
ous for parliamentary reform, he was a steady and 
sincere worker for many other reforms of a prac- 
tical and tangible nature, especially in connection 
with the abolition of the slave trade. Incidentally 
Mr. Guedalla absolves him from the charge that 
he was eager to take a hand in our Civil War. It is 
noticeable however that, while he ordinarily takes 
pains to point out the “Palmerstonian” touch with 
an admiring pen, he sees nothing in the high-handed 
exploit of Captain Wilkes save an abstract question 
of international law. 

For the benefit of his more professional readers, 
Mr. Guedalla has included a bibliography and an 
index, but he evidently feels that any system of ex- 
act references would detract unduly from the read- 
able quality of his book. Readable it certainly is, 
and in addition suggestive and widely informed. In 
brief Mr. Guedalla has written in accordance with 
Victor Hugo’s observation that “Lord Palmerston 
appartient un peu a l’histoire et beaucoup au roman.” 


An Avuaator’s Diary 
WAR BIRDS: The Diary of an Unknown 
Aviator. New York: George H. Doran. 1926. 
$3.50 net. 
Reviewed by WiLtIAM ALEXANDER PERCY 
O much of the ardor, the live idiocy, and the 
heartbreak of youth has found its way into 
the pages of this book that it has captivated 
the American reading public and sold by the 
thousands. Its very verve and excess strike us as 
peculiarly American and our Puritan scruples are 
anestretized because the gay and bawdy incidents 
recounted are danced against a crimson backdrop of 
terror and tragedy and death. We have always 
wanted to know what those gallant birdmen of ours 
thought and felt in the brief, glittering interlude 
before they crashed, and at last this “Diary of an 
Unknown Aviator”’ seems to tell us. 
It is just, therefore, to inquire whether the book 
is what it purports to be, an extraordinary document 
of real value, or whether it is merely another of 
those entertaining hoaxes now being served to the 
gullible public. Is this a real diary? Can the name 
of its author be given? ‘The answer to these ques- 
tions can be made only partially but accurately. 
The book as it stands is not the verbatim diary 
of any one aviator but it is based largely on the 
actual diary of Henry McGavock Grider, of Grider, 
Arkansas, an American aviator who served with the 
British under Bishop and who fell fighting in 
France. These statements are conclusions drawn 
from the following indisputable facts: 
Grider, a kinsman of Jacob McGavock Dickin- 
son, ex-Secretary of War, kept a diary from the 
time he left Canada until the time he landed in 
England and this diary is now in the possession of 
his family. With certain verbal changes and a 
few additions, this diary comprises the first twenty- 
four pages of “War Birds.” Later portions of the 
book tally in incident, sometimes even in phrasing, 
with letters written by Grider to friends and rela- 
tives near Memphis, Tennessee. As this first diary 
was not seen by the publishers of “War Birds,” 
Grider presumably copied it into another book and 
continued the diary. This assumption is strength- 
ened by the fact that a friend of his from Osceola, 
Arkansas, sent him a blank diary book, receipt of 
which he acknowledged on February 2nd, and to 
the use of which he frequently referred in subse- 
quent letters. So much for the proof that “War 
Birds” is based on the actual diary of Henry Grider. 
Now for the proof that the published volume is 
not the work of Grider alone. Grider was killed 
in action on June 18th, near Armentiéres, and his 
body was never found. ‘War Birds” purports to 
continue as a diary from June 18th to August 27th, 
and ends with an editor’s note, which reads: 


Here the diary ends due to the death of its author in 
aerial combat. He was shot down by a German plane 
twenty miles behind the German lines. He was given a 
decent burial by the Germans and his grave was later found 
by the Red Cross. 

Apparently some one close to the dead aviator, 
probably one of his flying chums, took his original 
diary, deleted and changed it slightly, added to it 
considerably, and published it. Such treatment may 
have made a more readable book; it certainly made 
a less valuable document. 
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“Pretending to Sleep” 


HAT are you working on now, is a ques- 
tion they frequently ask you. You must 
not try to tell them. You couldn’t even 

if you would; and if it were possible it would not 
be wise. 

The strange certainty that the conception, though 
still haphazard, partial, dim, will work itself out, 
will come to pass, is the craftsman’s anchor to wind- 
ward. If he has that certainty well bedded down 
in good holding bottom he can ride many a stiff 
onshore gust of procrastination and doubt. It is 
well to remember how little offing the artist—any 
artist has. The beach is very near. I mean psy- 
chically as well as financially. 

Paul Valéry of the French Academy has written 
a book of essays called “Variety,” now published 
here in an able translation by Malcolm Cowley. It 
is a book too profound for me to venture any sys- 
tematic comment, but as it deals with matters in 
which we all have a right to speculate—the work- 
ings of the mind—TI am not ashamed to set down 
some of my own thoughts. The word speculate is 
well chosen for its double intention. M. Valéry 
plays hazard among the most delicate and dangerous 
equilibria we have to consider. Whether writing 
about La Fontaine or Poe or Proust or Leonardo 
his theme is really the same: an introspection of the 
imaginative psyche and how it behaves under the 
pressure of creative desire. Not often before have 
I had a happier thrill of verification than in Valéry’s 
pages: here, as previously in Remy de Gourmont, in 
Santayana, in André Gide, I have exclaimed to 
myself that this is a man who gives a recognizable 
picture of the unpicturable: the joys and anxieties 
of the expectant artist, the fantastic process of the 
pre-natal care of literature. What actually happens 
to a work of art before it is born is the gravest 
problem to the artist; it is a theme mostly disre- 
garded by critics. 
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And naturally. It is one of those topics (of 
which there are more than you might suppose) on 
which whatever you say is more than likely to be 
nonsense; indeed, ought to be nonsense. ‘The in- 
stinct of the writer who cannot and will not tell his 
friends what he is working on is based in a fear and 
shyness unspeakably wise. ‘The innumerable amaze- 
ments and symbolisms of every day are metaboliz- 
ing his secret congestion; he is purged and poisoned 
thirty times a week, he shifts the burden of his 
reverie from one side to another to see how it car- 
ries easiest, there grows in him a mixed ferment 
and indolence, hope and horror, which only some 
fellow-initiate can properly envy or deplore. His 
black immersion in self, mingled with his naturally 
affectionate curiosity about other human _ beings, 
make his conduct grotesque. Playing choice and 
chance among a continual flicker of significances, 
constantly thinking of things that can never be men- 
tioned, arrogant and apprehensive by turns, all he 
can rely on is that sense of certainty: the assurance 
that it will come. But you must not wonder at his 
idiotic bearing when someone says “what are you 
working on now?” Some of the incontinuities and 
queer lopsides of this human race, if there are any, 
as some surmise, are due to Satan’s casual visit to 
Eden on the sixth day, our birthday. He had heard 
that something was going on. “Well,” he asked the 
Creator, “and what are you working on now?” 
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Of the great number of things in M. Valéry’s 
book that I should like to quote, of the hundred or 
so passages of superb shrewdness and subtle under- 
standing, I choose one particularly: 


It is seldom that the lessons which literary history claims 
to teach have any bearing on the secret of how poems are 
made. Everything takes place within the artist, as if the 
observable events of his life had only a superficial influence 
on his works. The one important fact—the very act of 
the Muses—is independent of adventures, of the author’s 
mode of life, of incidents, and of anything that could 
figure in a biography. Everything which history can 
observe is unimportant. 

The essentials of his work are indefinable circumstances, 
occult encounters, facts visible to one man only, and others 
which are so easy or familiar to this one man that he 


disregards them. By examining ourselves, we can easily 


discover that these incessant and impalpable events are the 
solid matter of our true personality. 

Every creative being is half certain, half uncertain, of 
his own powers; he feels a known and an unknown, whose 
incessant relations and unexpected exchanges finally give 
birth to some production. I do not know what I shall do; 
yet my mind thinks that it knows itself, and I build and 
count on this knowledge, which I call myself. But I shall 
surprise myself; if 1 doubted this, I should be nothing. I 
know that I shall be astonished by this or that thought 
which will soon occur to me—and yet I demand this sur- 
prise! I build and count on it, as I count on my certainty. 
I hope for something unexpected which I shall create; I 
have need of my known and my unknown... . 

Let us despair of having clear vision in these matters, 
and soothe ourselves with an image. I can imagine this 
poet, his mind full of ruses and resources, pretending to 
sleep in the imaginary centre of his still uncreated work, 
better to capture that moment of his own greatest power 
which is his prey. In the vague depth of his eyes, all the 
forces of his desire and all the springs of his instinct are 
stretched taut. And there, intent on the chances from 
which she selects her nourishment; there, very obscure in 
the midst of the nets which she has woven out of words, 
a mysterious Arachne, muse of the hunt, watches in silence. 
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Yes; “pretending to sleep.” And he does not 
talk in his sleep; rather he sleeps in his talk. ‘The 
only thing I a little demur to is limiting this dream- 
ing life specifically to the artist, for in degree it 
is true of every human being. Symbolisms and 
fables are his preoccupation, and if he happens to 
be intent upon some still unaccomplished fancy he 
fabric to see how and 
Everything, from 


weaves them all into the 
where they join his weave. 
Orion’s dancing figure sprawled across the sky, to 
the motor truck marked Coat ano Ice (surely 
there is some huge significance that these two can- 
celling opposites are always sold by the same mer- 
chant )—everything is calory to his huge appetite for 
pattern. “The enormous rises 
from the large incongruity between his necessary 
deportment and the cruel insatiate demands of his 
embryo. So he keeps to the twilight of the mind, 
takes his dumb pleasure apart from scrutiny. He 
yearns, as all men must, for the long days and sun- 
warmed ground of spring; yet he dreads it too; 
dreads those long dusks that turn good byes into 
farewells, that shorten the winter nights so fit for 
silence, for poetrics unwritten. Yet spring will 
come, and the generous daylight that compels too 
close a study of the dangerous earth. 

“A good style in literature,” said Ford Madox 
Ford in his book on Conrad, “if closely examined, 
will be seen to consist in a constant succession of tiny 
surprises.” A very shrewd remark, and perhaps it 
is so because the artist’s own life is a constant suc- 
cession of magical amazements. And this faculty 
of surprising himself, which M. Valéry points out, 
is the happiest apoplexy in the whole disease. For 
that bliss, long despaired of, hoped for, counted on, 
he must sacrifice so much; you will forgive him 
some truancies., 


uneasiness he feels 
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Still it remains unpredictable, unamenable to 
paradigm. ‘The analogy is grotesque, but I think of 
the mind as a kind of Chinese restaurant where 
little tables, dimly lit, are set about a polished danc- 
ing floor. Soft-footed Oriental boys, dressed in 
black, pass among the patrons; their demeanor has 
the vague inscrutability their race suggests to West- 
erners. ‘The guests at the little tables are Thoughts. 
The foreign and gently misunderstandable servitors 
are the things that happen to us—the things that 
biographers can see. They, and the chop suey, are 
the visible explanation of the patrons’ presence. 
Every now and then, with one accord, you will see 
all the Thoughts leave their tables and dance. To 
an unprejudiced other-planetary observer, looking 
(as we all do) from another star, it might be 
thought that the flitting and enigmatic visitation of 
those dark attendants was the explanation of the 
dance. To his observation the music, concealed in 
some balcony, would not be sensible. 

Why and when those Thoughts will leave 
their chop suey and begin to dance, that is the 


problem. 
CHRISTOPHER Mor .ey. 





There is shortly to be put out in England, says 
John O’London’s Weekly, what promises to be a 
literary discovery of considerable importance—the 
attempt made as a young man by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne to complete Keats’s unfinished master- 
piece, “Hyperion.” ‘The poem, which runs to two 
books and 527 lines, has been edited by Professor 
Georges Lafourcade, of the Institut Frangais in 
London, who also contributes an essay on the influ- 
ence of Keats on Swinburne’s poetry. 
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Shadows 
Waiting 


“By Eleanor 
(arroll (hilton 


“Melodrama it is; melo- 
drama of the intellect and 
of the emotions. . . . Even 
if we are to accept the word 
in its strictest meaning, as 
a drama with a running ac- 
companiment of music, the 
music is here in the hushed 
slow poetry of certain 
scenes and the grave pas- 
sion of others. . . . This is 
no ‘delicate fantasy,’ thank 
Heaven; it is executed with 
delicacy, and it is sufficient- 
ly fantastic to be true, but 
over and above these suaver 
virtues it is full of serious 


power and intelligence . . 


a little anatomy of melan- 
choly that is all at once 
intense, poetic, and adorably 
well-bred. It is never 
hysterical, never trivial, and 
in spite of its extreme 
earnestness, it is never for 
an instant dull.” 


—Elinor Wylie 
The Saturday Review of Literature 
$2.50 at all Booksellers 


COMPANY 
New York 


THE JOHN DAY 


25 West 45th Street, 








1926. $3. 

Reviewed by Francis P. Donnelly, S. J. 

ROFESSOR John M. Manly says in 

the Introductory Note, “Unless my 
judgment is badly at fault, Professor Rick- 
ert’s book will be the sign and the cause 
of a new era in the study of literature.” 
It is not a little presumptuous to differ from 
so fine an English scholar as Professor 
Manly, but in this case let us pray that his 
judgment is at fault. 

With the exception of one chapter on 
Imagery, the entire book is taken up in 
the study of words, singly and combined, 
and chiefly of their sounds. The single 
letters, vowels and consonants, the syllables 
stressed and unstressed, the words mostly in 
their material aspect as found in the dic- 
tionary and grammar, their accent and their 
length, phrases and clauses in their length 
and rhythm, and also sentences, lines, and 
stanzas, are discussed, not however in this 
order but largely in the reverse order. 

Although other purposes are avowed, the 
analysis of Professor Rickert is in fact one 
of sound chiefly. Her book is new in ex- 
tending statistical methods and in applying 
them more largely than others and especially 
in devising elaborate methods of graphic- 
ally depicting the different features analysed. 
For the most part a new terminology and 
many and very minute divisions accompany 
the analysis. 

The serious limitation of Professor Rick- 
ert’s methods is that her analysis supposes 
literature to be oral or sounded whereas it 
is mostly written. She rightly objects to 
other methods while admitting their utility. 
“There can be no question,” she says, “that 
scientific study of literary sources and in- 
fluences, bibliography and biography, geog- 
raphy, history—all phases of the conditions 
under which literature is produced—is of the 
highest importance for the understanding of 
literature. But it is not the study of litera- 
ture itself.” Professor Rickert’s methods 
are unhappily not the study of literature 
either, because she omits for the most part 
the minds of author and reader and centers 
upon the medium. A chemical analysis or a 
spectroscope analysis of the pigments on a 
canvas is not a study of painting but of 
paints. 

Again, although Professor Rickert admits 

“a complete ignorance of the relationship 
between sound and esthetic effect,” and “the 
continual temptation to read into the sound 
phenomena associations of the word mean- 
ings,” she herself forgets the obvious fact 
that language is purely conventional. The 
ripple of water and the crash of thunder 
every human being recognizes, but no one 
unaware of the meaning of ripple and of 
thunder can hear those sounds of nature in 
the sounds of the letters. The sounds of the 
lips are not the sounds of water or of 
electric storms. Yet Professor Rickert finds 
letters suggesting “very special and momen- 
tary effects” even through a translation. 
Take, for instance, the line from an unknown 
medizval carol writer who wished to suggest 
the Virgin’s lullaby, “And still she lulléd him 
asleep.” It is all a melody of s and 1. Or 
again, the Latin line of another carol writer 
who tried by the use of sounds to suggest the 
Virgin playing pat-a-cake with the Child, “Michi 
plausus oscula da-da,” which fairly represents 
the patting sound. 
It seems to the reviewer that these and sev- 
eral other such passages fairly represent the 
excellent imagination of Professor Rickert. 
In the Latin line we have the triumph of 
the hyphen converting the Latin da, da, 
into an early instance of dadaism and re- 
vealing the hitherto unsuspecting infant ori- 
gin of that freakish language, to which Pro- 
fessor Rickert in her generous sympathy 
offers hospitality in her book. 

The graphs devised to express the statistics 
are very elaborate and would demand more 
work than they are worth. Twenty-five 
years of teaching make the reviewer 
envious of Professor Rickert’s students. She 
expects from them labor which he could 
not even hint at without peril to his 
existence. The purpose of science and its 
joy is discovery; the purpose and joy of 
literature is creation. Any method of 
studying literature which leaves out compo- 
sition as its final goal is not literary and 
artistic. Assuredly the ancient rhetoric, 
which is still alive despite the premature 
announcement by Professor Manly that it 
was “slain and buried by the Romantics,” 
never forgets that right thinking is the 
fountain head of composition and that the 


methods. Will they succeed in stilling the 
outcries, which are noted by Professor 
Rickert,” against the Ph.D. degree as 


murdering the love of literature?” We 
fear not. What is wanted in education is 
a Ph.D. for creative work as well as for 
scientific discovery, literature needs a small 
amount of analysis and a great deal of 
composition, the workshops of Professor 
Baker, not averages and _ percentages. 
Literature needs more books and methods 
such as Professor Mearns has given us in 
“Creative Youth.” Suppose all these Chi- 
cago theses are completely successful in 
plotting and picturing every strand of sound 
in every writer of literature, you will then 
produce a “new era in literature” most 
assuredly, because any artist who has any 
originality or art will break through all 
those conventions and invent new combina- 
tions, as Joyce and the dadaists have done. 


A Mortal God 


THE LIFE OF GOTAMA THE BUD- 
DHA. (Compiled exclusively from the 
Pali Canon.) By E. H. Brewster. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1926. 
$4. 

Reviewed by T. V. SmiTH 
University of Chicago 
ISTORICALLY strange but psycho- 
logically obvious, great religious 
leaders have been for their followers more 
nearly myths than men. Had an adequate 
and true biography of them been available 
from the first, is it not certain that they 
would have grown less adorably great? 
No man is god to his Boswell. It is only 
when men know not what to trust that they 
trust they know not what. Persons become 
possible objects for devotion only as they 
become personages; and this metamorphosis 
takes place at its worst in the darkness, at 
its best in the gloaming, but with insuper- 
able difficulty in the full glare of noonday. 

It is, however, highly fitting that poetry 
should be poetically arrived at. So this 
is a beautiful life of one who has for cen- 
turies challenged the love and admiration 
of millions of men—the Buddha. Roman- 
tically and religiously regarded, it is satis- 
fying; scientifically regarded, it is Buddha’s 
resurrection shroud—the man himself is yet 
to seek. This biography is constructed by 
putting in presumable chronological order, 
under fitting headlines, the oldest legends, 
sayings, and reports concerning him. How 
old they are nobody knows. They are, 
however, taken exclusively from the Pali 
Canon, which in its present form was ar- 
ranged at the Council of Patna, about 250 
B. C. This story differs from other similar 
lives of the Buddha in that they mix up 
much later legends with these earliest ones 
regarding him. It has, therefore, the same 
advantage over them as would a life of 
Jesus based upon the gospels have over a 
life that mixed Dante and Milton indis- 
criminately with the earliest accounts of 
Jesus. Though this life of Gotama is, 
therefore, from a sourcebook compiled sev- 
eral centuries after his death, it is the best 
that present scholarship can achieve. 

It is clear, however, that to get the kind 
of biography a contemporary literary con- 
science could be satisfied with one must read 
not only between the lines of such a com- 
pilation as this but also back of the lines. 
That is, he must use not only all knowledge 
available regarding the time and place but 
he must also use his imagination. This is 
the glory and the utility of the spiritual 
heroes of mankind—they become ideal only 
by doffing their reality, immortal only by 
losing their mortality. It is a beautiful 
Buddha that Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids 
puts strategically at the threshold of this 
literary temple. Certainly no common 
mortal would ever see the beauties of the 
inner temple did she not color his glasses 
as he enters. Once on holy ground and in 
quest of human worth, the pilgrim can see 
the saint arise. From his reported talk, 
from his reported silence; from his reported 
action, from his reported inaction,—from 
these there emerges for her not a monk, 
nor a weak man, nor a wonder-man, nor 
a vain man, but a “Brother-man;” “a willer 
of the welfare of men, the worker of the 
things that are worthy, the warden of his 
brethren’s will . . . a helper as few have 
been, one who worded for men the “bet- 
ter” within them ...a helper of the many 
folk of his own world, a helper toward the 
worlds of man’s wayfaring.” 
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The first million years 


were the hardest. They have 
been spent in arraying the facts 
that explain the forces of the 
world. But this generation is 
fortunate. It has within its grasp 
the great truths emerging at last 
from a slowly accumulated mass 
of information. Interpreted and 
transformed by skilful minds, the 
unwieldy lump of scientific data 
is taking shape and is becoming 
before our eyes a clear, connect- 
ed, reasonable explanation of all 
the physical world and man’s 
place in it. 


The Nature of the 
World and of Man 


is the answer of science to the 
persistent curiosity of this gen- 
eration. It is the work not of 
one but of sixteen eminent scien- 
tists at the University of Chicago: 
astronomer, biologist, psychologist, 
and the rest have collaborated to 
tell the whole story. Each has 
written his own part of it to fit a 
well-defined plan; the result is in 
every sense a really co-operative 
enterprise. It is a book to put on 
your shelf beside The Story of 
Philosophy. It sets the stage for 
all that has been said or done 
since the world began. $4.00 
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How the French Boy 
Learns to Write 


By Rotto WALTER BRowN 


The sixth impression of this 
standard work on the teaching 
of the mother-tongue is now 
available. “This stimulating, 
really constructive, not - too - 
academic book should be read 
by every teacher of English who 
has an adequate conception of 
the great importance of his 
work.”—Journal of Education. 
“The most useful book on edu- 
cation that has yet been printed 
in this country.”"—Outlook. “It 
will be found to be one of the 
most valuable and suggestive 
books of recent years.”’—Ro- 
manic Review. $2.00. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2 RANDALL HALL, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Les 
Fleurs 


Du Mal 





The Complete Poems 
of 
CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 


Translated by 
LEWIS PIAGET SHANKS 


“Fine translations. . 
of the originals.” — Mrs. 


Sun. 


“They fascinate even while they hor- 


rify.’—Boston Transcript. 
$3.00 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
New York 


One Park Avenue 


. They have | 


the precision, the artistic compression 
Lizette 


Woodworth Reese in the Baltimore 
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Books of Special Interest 


Teacher’s Problems 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF EDUCATION. By Extwoop P. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


CUBBERLEY. 
Co, 1926. $2.50. 
Reviewed by I. L. KANDEL 
Teachers College 


io general reader and the beginner in 
the professional field will find few 
books that present such a clear and com- 
pact statement of the content and complex- 
ity of the modern problems of education as 
does Cubberley’s “Introduction to the Study 
of Education.” The book is a veritable 
index to all questions that affect the school 
system of the United States and the nature 
of the educative progress. The author has 
in no case departed from his aim of pre- 
senting in a simple form the concrete knowl- 
edge that the average citizen and the young 
student should have “as to what public 
education attempts to do for their children, 
as well as to how our school systems should 
be managed by their elected representatives.” 
Such knowledge is indeed desirable for 
both types of readers,—for the first, in view 
of the rising cost of education, for the 
second, as a survey of the work that the 
teacher of today will be called upon to 
perform. 

Accordingly, Professor Cubberley deals 
briefly and succinctly with the history of the 
educational development of this country, its 
purposes, organization, and administration, 
the teacher’s work and the teaching process, 
the development of the child and the learn- 
ing process, the curriculum and methods, 
school buildings and school finance, and the 
outstanding problems of today. Just enough 
is written on each of these questions to in- 
dicate their complexity and to inspire the 
student with a feeling that he is merely 
on the threshold of a topic that he must 
pursue further in the collateral readings 
supplied for each chapter. 
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Many of our difficulties in education 
Professor Cubberley attributes to the rapid 
influx of a poor class of immigrant and the 
apparent inability of the country to assim- 
ilate them. The fact is, however, that edu- 
cationally very little was done until re- 
cently to supervise the so-called “melting- 
pot” and its product. To charge the 
immigrant with lowering the ideals of the 
country is merely the beginning of a vicious 
circle. Benjamin Franklin used the immi- 
grant as an argument for the establishment 
of his Academy: “And this is the more 
necessary now to be provided for by the 
English here, as vast numbers of foreigners 
are yearly imported among us totally 
ignorant of our laws, customs, and lan- 
guage.” The immigrant has always been 
with us but whether it has been his presence 
that has been an obstacle to educational de- 
velopment is a matter which is hardly as 
settled as Professor Cubberley assumes. 

Professor Cubberley does, however, sug- 
gest without elaborating it, one of the 
fundamental reasons for some of the failure 
of our hard-won educational system. Com- 
paring this with the systems of Germany, 
France, Italy, or Japan he states that “we 
seem feeble in our ability to organize and 
push forward a constructive program for 
national development.” The reason for the 
comparative success of the countries cited is 
that each has a definite, clear-cut sense of 
direction for its educational system, while 
in the United States little has been done in 
defining for educational purposes those na- 
tional ideals that are vaguely felt by all but 
analyzed by few. If the leaders in the 
educational world are unable to do this, the 
teachers in the classroom can hardly be ex- 
pected to rise above their everyday work to 
catch a glimpse of the spiritual and ideal 
goals that they are expected to reach. 

Not that Professor Cubberley ignores the 
commonplace that our schools can be no 
better than the teachers in them. The whole 
volume is in a sense a statement of the 
teacher’s problems. And yet the preparation 
of our teachers is in fact one of the weakest 
spots in the whole fabric of education. 
“We have, for the past fifty years, spent 
most of our increased appropriations for 
education in lengthening the school term, 
erecting better buildings, expanding the 
school system in length and breadth, and in 
enriching the instruction. But little has 
been spent in improving the teacher.” The 
result is that with all the development in 
the theory of curricula and methods of in- 
struction and the application of scientific 
procedures to the problem of education, 
“most teaching is still textbook teaching, 


and most teachers are textbook teachers.” 
It is here that the crucial problem in all 
aspects of American education lies, a prob- 
lem that is of far greater importance for 
the general intellectual and cultural standing 
of the country than a great many of the 
investigations conducted in the name of a 
science of education. For valuable as the 
contributions in this direction may be, “there 
are also,” as Professor Cubberley points 
out, “certain outcomes of teaching . 
which are very important, and which the 
tests do not attempt to measure and evalu- 
ate,” outcomes which only a well-prepared 
teacher can secure. “It is not too much to 
say that upon the public school teacher, and 
upon those who direct the policies of our 
schools, rests the burden of the future of 
our free democratic institutions and the 
welfare of our national life,” concludes 
Professor Cubberley. Perhaps it is because 
the whole book is so essentially based on 
familiarity with the problems of the teacher 
at work, that Professor Cubberley has 
avoided any discussions of the advanced 
wing of educational philosophy. 


City Government 


PRACTICE OF MUNICIPAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By Lent D. Upson. Cen- 
tury. 1926. $4. 


WHOLESOME interest in the actual 

administration of our cities has grown 
up during the present generation, and Dr. 
Upson has been one of the factors in its 
development. As director of one of the 
strongest of the bureaus of municipal re- 
search, that at Detroit, and as an instructor 
in municipal government at the University 
of Michigan, he has had unusual oppor- 
tunities to observe and learn. He has done 
both to a preéminent degree and has given 
us a book that will prove of real usefulness. 
This is due not only to his own preparation 
and experience, but to his wisdom in appre- 
ciating, as Wilson put it, that “no man knows 
enough to write a whole book.” To over- 
come this he has freely and wisely availed 
himself of the services of a very consider- 
able group of specialists to whom he makes 
adequate acknowledgement. One may 
differ with Dr. Upson in his choices, but 
not with the spirit of his eclecticism. It 
would seem that he has too generally re- 


sorted to directors of research bureaus, 


whose knowledge all too often is that of the 
book of the closet type. 

Whether government can be regarded as 
an “exact and distinct” science is open to 
serious question and Dr, Upson, appreciating 
this, very seldom assumes the didactic or 
ex cathedra attitude, so often characteristic 
of municipal researchers and _ specialists. 
Indeed it is his freedom from these faults 
that gives his book its chief value. He is 
more inclined to be philosophical than 
otherwise. Take his chapter on Traffic as 
an illustration. He points out that traffic 
congestion has very likely been a vexatious 
problem as long as cities have existed. Even 
ancient and medieval cities must have found 
dificulty in accommodating pedestrians, 
sedan chairs, pack horses, wains, coaches, 
and military cavalcades in their narrow 
and crooked streets—a fact we frequently 
see illustrated in motion pictures, His dis- 
cussion of motor vehicles is singularly free 
from local prejudice, considering that he 
has spent the last decade ir.the home of 
the automobile. Some of his summaries are 
admirable, giving a concise view of a whole 
field of activities, though as in all such 
generalizations there is a tendency to go 
too far. A splendid index adds to the value 
of as excellent a piece of work as has been 
done in this field. 
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A Letter from France 


By Loutse Morcan Situ 


| is a pleasant change, for those who 
read a great many French books, to come 
upon “La Vie Raisonnable de Descartes,” 
because though this volume appears in the 


series called “Le Roman des Grandes 
Existences” (Plon), ‘there is not enough 


romance in it to excite the feelings of the 
most susceptible reader. An admirable, con- 
sistent, bachelor life was this great philoso- 
pher’s, which, for various reasons, he passed 
chiefly in Holland: because he liked the 
climate, and because he needed to be let 
alone and have time for the reflection neces- 
sary for his work. The general reader will 
have forgotten probably that his “Discours 
de la Méthode” changed, in the early 
seventeenth century, the whole handling of 
philosophy. Descartes was born in 1596, 
and his mother died soon after his birth 
leaving him a delicate child who began to 
ebserve and question concerning nature as 
soon as he could speak. M. Louis Dimier 
who writes this book, and is one of the 
founders of the royalist Action Francaise, 
clothes his narrative in a style which is 
suited to his subject, serious, not at all 
lyrical—and therefore not in the present 
fashion—but informing and useful for 
those who do not care to delve in the 
longer works of MM. Adam and Tannery, 
M. Baillet or M. Fouillée. 

The Princess Radziwill’s French transla- 


tion of Mrs, Juanita Helm Floyd’s interest- 


ing book “Les Femmes dans la Vie de 
Balzac” (which constituted her thesis at 
Columbia) published by Plon, with an 
introduction by the translator, and seven- 
teen unpublished letters by Madame Hanska 
who became Madame de Balzac. Surely 
never an author was more influenced by 
women than the great French novelist, 
never one appreciated more subtly the power 
ef feminine personality. Here we meet a 
large group of them, beginning with his 
non-understandinge mother down to his all- 
comprehending wife, for whom he waited 
over seventeen years and lived with only 
three months before kis death came. No 
story could be sadder, more ironicallyetao 
story could be sadder, more _ ironically 


pathetic, than his own and what a wonderful 
would have made could he have 
written it himself! The reputation of 
Madame Hanska is defended and sustained 
in this book. She has lately been a subject of 
criticism in France, owing to the fact that 
she was not seen by certain literary men 
at the bedside of her dying husband whose 
mother was with him; but the fact that she 
devoted her long and lonely widowhood to 


book it 


the protection of his memory, the publica- 
tion of his works, and the payment of his 
endless debts, should be sufficient testimony 
to her devotion to Balzac. 

A book by Claude Debussy is worth while 
since it gives the composer’s opinions of 
such musicians as Wagner, Weber, Mous- 
sorgski, César Franck, Massenet, Dukas, and 
many others; his amusing observations upon 
various orchestral conductors of note from 
Germany, his theories of music, etc. The 
volume is made up of short articles which 
appeared in reviews and journals. It was 
first published in 1921, and the new edition, 
entitled like the first “Monsieur Croche, 
Antidilettante” is issued by the Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise. The “M. Croche” of 
the title is an imaginary person whom 
Debussy met accidentally and under whose 
influence he freely expresses his personal 
opinions. 

The new book by Romain Rolland, 
“Paques-Fleuries” (Albin Michel), is de- 
signed to be the Prologue to his Revolu- 
tionary Dramas, of which the Epilogue, not 
yet published, will be entitled “Léonides,” 
as the author explains in his Preface. The 
present volume is a short play of which the 
protagonist is Louis-Francgois de Bourbon, 
Prince de Conty, cousin of King Louis XV, 
and “more king than the king himself.” 
His independence and inclination for pro- 
tecting the rights of the nation against 
royalty place him in opposition to his son, 
who is loyal to the king but of inferior 
mold as a man. ‘The action takes place in 
1774, and the coming Revolution is plainly 
threatening. Jean-Jacques appears briefly 
in the play, and also the fascinating and 
unmoral Maréchale de Luxembourg, for- 
merly de Boufflers, known at Court as the 
“Mother of Love.” 

Maeterlinck’s new book is a delight for 
those who are interested in the study of the 
social life of insects and in the charm of 
this author’s work. “La Vie des Termites” 
(Fasquelle) deals with the extraordinary 
lives of the white ants, those tiny subter- 
ranean creatures whose social organization 
is regarded by some commentators as a 
prophecy of our possible future socialistic 
“civilization.” If this idea produces a smile, 
it remains true that the termites are socially 
organized on lines which may be described 
as wholly material in aspect. But when 
this is said there remains the deep mystery 
of what controls them. There is evidently 


a head, a directing energy, but it never 
appears, so far as is known, 


Every indi- 





vidual has his place in this strange system, 
his obvious work of being a soldier with 
head and mandibles made for attack and 
defense, of being a feeder, with a body 
which is a small chemical factory of food 
to be given to the workers who receive it 
into their own otherwise helpless bodies; 
of being a queen—there is only one—who 
lays eggs continuously as long as she lives, 
never doing anything else; or a meek little 
consort who forever hides under her. But 
what chief, what dictator, orders all this 
specialized activity? No one knows, and 
of this rather thrilling mystery Maeterlinck 
makes the most in a literary style of which 
few can deny the fascination. 

The death of the Austrian poet, Rainer 
Maria Rilke, is regarded here as a loss to 
literature. Austrian by birth, cosmopolitan 
in spirit, influenced by modern Danish, 
French, Russian literature, Rilke won the 
confidence of French Jittérateurs by his 
excellent translation of the works of Paul 
Valéry, and by the singular merit of his 
own production in poetry and prose. His 
prose work, “Les Cahiers de Malte Lauride 
Brigge,” written before the war and trans- 
lated into French last year by Maurice 
Betz, (published by Emile-Paul), has estab- 
lished his reputation in France. He was 
born in Prague in 1875, but he was a 
European in every sense of the word. His 
close association with the sculptor Rodin 
to whom he was secretary, was an important 
phase in his development. He wrote a 
volume of souvenirs of Rodin. 

The Goncourt Prize was taken by M. 
Henri Deberly for his novel “Le Supplice 
de Phédre” (Nouvelle Revue Frangaise). 
Curiously enough, there have been four 
novels published recently dealing more or 
less with the same unpleasant subject: a 
stepmother falling in love, consciously or 
otherwise, with her young stepson. In “Le 
Supplice de Phédre” the young mother has 
married a widower twenty years older than 
herself, and already loves his little boy, 
before the wedding occurs, as if he were 
her own child. Her husband, a commander 
in the merchant marine, passes most of his 
time at sea and the education of the boy is 
left entirely to her. Such is her interest in 
him that her own little daughter is com- 
paratively neglected—and for all she adds 
to the book need not have been introduced 
at all. Little by little the young mother 
becomes absorbed in the growing lad, with 
no idea of whither she is tending. The 
power of M. Deberly’s book lies in the 
remarkable analysis of the growth of this 
dangerous relationship, and the perfect un- 
consciousness of the young woman. When 
at length, after an interesting series of 
events—including the young man’s adven- 
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tures as the lover of another woman—her 
feelings make her aware of the abyss a 
her feet, she draws back in horror and the 
tragedy is averted. There are lapses of 
style in the book which justly disturb the 
critics, and several pages which, decidedly, 
should be suppressed and which are not at 
all necessary to the psychology of the story, 

M. Charles Sylvestre received the Prix 
Femina for his novel “Prodige du Coeur,» 
and since then has published another book 
“Dans la Luminére du Cloitre,” which jg 
full of spiritual beauty. It appears in the 
Plon series known as “Le Roseau d’Or.” (Ig 
this their apology, someone asked, for 
giving their last prize to M. Delteil’s 
talented but outrageous “Jeanne d’Arc”?) 
Sylvestre writes particularly well about his 
beloved France. So does Maurice Gene. 
voix, laureate of the Goncourt Prize jp 
1925 for his “Raboliot,” whose new 
novel “La Boite 4 Péche” (Grasset), is 
written about the Loire River, its fishermen 
and its philosophers. 





. ’ 
Corneille’s Sources 
THE GENESIS AND SOURCES OF 
PIERRE CORNEILLE’S TRAGEDIES 
FROM MEDEE TO PERTHARITE. 
By LAWRENCE MELVILLE RIDDLE. Balti- 


more: The Johns Hopkins Press. Paris; 
Les Presses Universitaires de France, 
1926. 


NE does not know whether to rejoice 

over such works or regret that they 
should have been written. We cannot but ad- 
mire the amount of substantial information 
gathered by the author, and the diligence, 
the patience displayed by him. But we are 
rather saddened by the way all this really 
belittles our idea of a great man—and 
it betrays a petty mind that considers it a 
superiority to admire no one. Not that 
Mr. Riddle meant to disparage Corneille 
(like such knights of mean criticism as 
Giese in his “Victor Hugo,” or Cerf in his 
“Anatole France”), but that such a thing 
just cannot be helped. The greatest men 
lose something by too minute an analysis,— 
be their names Shakespeare or Corneille, 
Louis XIV, Washington, or Gladstone. 

Here, it is first the creative genius of 
Corneille which is made to shrink almost 
to a vanishing point. From right and left 
plausible suggestions come forth to the 
effect that previous works on similar sub- 
jects and with the same general conception 
have not only forestalled but actually in- 
spired Corneille. Of course, the latter re- 
mains superior to all; he did his work bet- 
ter, but it would be more pleasant if he 
had also invented something. One might 
say here that Mr. Riddle has gone probably 
a little too far in trying to account for all 
episodes and all characters—in several 
instances, even an average man would cer- 
tainly have come upon such “inventions,” 
all the more so Corneille (see e.g., Mr. 
Riddle’s account of the play “Horace”). 

Then, by the same “scholarly” analysis of 
circumstances, the loftiness of Corneille’s 
purposes is made to shrink away, since we 
are given to understand that it was apart 
from the beauty of the themes (e. g., 
“Horace” and “Cinna”), the ungenerous 
idea of silencing or outwitting a rival that 
prompted Corneille (Mairet’s “Sophonisbe ;” 
Scudery’s “Mort de César”). 

In the third place the vision of Corneille 
is shown to be narrower from another point 
of view yet, inasmuch as his themes not 
only are apparently borrowed at times from 
outside, but he borrows over and over again 
his own situations and dramatic motives in 
earlier plays. For instance, the téte motif 
in “Le Cid,” “Cinna,” and ‘Pertharite” 
(women who offer their love in exchange 
for some féte upon which their honor re- 
quires that they should wreak vengeance). 
Likewise the motif of the rejected lover 
recurs three times, in “Le Cid” (Don 
Sanche), “Horace” (Valére), and “Médée” 
(#gée). 

But leaving aside this somewhat depress- 
ing aspect of the question, let us end by 
paying our tribute of admiration to the 
work accomplished by what we might well 
call the new Johns Hopkins School, led by 
Professor Lancaster—we understand bet- 
ter as the work of his pupils are published 
that all this persistent, slow, at times ap- 
parently pointless unearthing of minute 
facts really leads somewhere. Certainly we 
shall owe Professor Lancaster a renewed, a 
more true notion of the theatre of the 
Classical Age in France, an achievement of 
no small merit. 

And we might add that we agree with 
Mr. Riddle that probably there is more to 
be learned by studies in this direction of 
close relationship of Corneille with literary 
sources than in the perhaps interesting but 
quite problematic suggestions of Mr. Van 
Roosbroek concerning disguised allusions to 
political events of the dav. 
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led by | cation—although the moral be put into London Times with breadth and vision. . . Unfailingly 
bet- “pposedly artless dialogue—of what is good reading—New York Evening Post 
lished sped the true and the beautiful. And step The France of to-day—economic, financial, . 
‘S$ ap- 3 step, despite his tendency to backslip, political, social, and religious—and enough Now in its third large printing $2.00 
ninute jung Mr. Peters blunderingly grows in history to explain it. $5.00 
ly we frace, until we finally leave him, at sunset, ‘ : 
ved, a ‘boking at the daffodils.” 
f the . Not that that “superficial aspect of start- a? Wart 
nt of = J realism” isn’t bravely maintained. seven same 
When the impetuous Mr. Peters endeavors, 
with ‘ter a summer evening’s motor drive Sixth Printing 
re to though Westchester, to embrace the young THE SUN 
n of "oman who eventually teaches him the 
Mean; ‘ : 
erary Maning of true love, she, a lady of good 
r but family ar nd breeding, answers that she’s “not By Ernest Hemingway $2.00 
y fone ~¢£ un 1 have nettine - . > . 
e pea A ae - - en aa hare ol seem Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Peety, m g& the whole hog or none. 
‘Pm not uaa she continues, briskly, “te 
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ANTHONY COMSTOCK 


Roundsman of the Lord 
By MARGARET LEECH and HEYWOOD BROUN 


(One of 30 eevetnas) 


Anthony Comstock, represented as saying to the Judge, 
“Your Honor, this woman once gave birth to a naked 
child.” From The Masses, Sept., 1915. 


H. L. MENCKEN : “‘He is one 
of my favorite characters in 
American history. Here is his 
story,done fully,competently 
and with excellent manners. 
An amusing and instructive 
work.”’ 


Albert €? Charles Boni 





has been selected by 


Carl Van Doren 
Glenn Frank 

Elinor Wylie 

Zona Gale 

Hendrik Van Loon 
Joseph Wood Krutch 


as the First Book 


to be distributed by 
THE LITERARY GUILD 


You may obtain this book at 
all bookstores without sub- 
scribing toelevenother books. 
30 Full Page Illustrations, $3. 


66 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
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A remarkable and kindling biography of 
George Cram Cook, written by his wife 


THE ROAD 
TO THE TEMPLE 


By SUSAN GLASPELL 





the Temple.’ 


Ilustrated. 





itseif than that of the late George Cram Cook. 
a lover of pioneer America, and a lover of classic Greece. 
therefore, is the narrative of a long pilgrimage, a pilgrimage that started in 
a log cabin by the Mississippi, and ended on the slopes of the Greek hills. It is 
alk beautifully told by Susan Glaspell.”—Herbert S. Gorman, The Book Review. 


At all bookshops. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., 443 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK 
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Author of “The Glory of the Conquered,” etc 


“Susan Glaspell has composed probably her finest work in ‘The Road to 
. It is difficult to think of a personality more interesting in 


He was a rich human being, 
His biography, 


$3.00 





The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


STORE OF LADIES. By Louis GoLpINnc, 
Knopf. 1927. $2.50. 


This is a sophisticated story of the pas- 
sion which Mrs. Horsham, a wealthy wid- 
ow from Belgravia, conceived for Jimmy 
Burton, a handsome young boxer from 
Bermondsey and of its final collapse on 
the cosmopolitan isle of Fiore del Mare. 

In the book’s conjunction of sentiment 
and sensuality, of exceedingly naive points 
of view with the most disillusioned, and 
finally in the very scene of its latter chap- 
ters, there is something reminiscent of all the 
sophisticated writings which have sprung 
from “South Wind.” “Store of Ladies” 
seems a little stereotyped, as though it had 
been cast from a mold, 

It has the additional fault, which char- 
acterizes the type in general, of failing to 
maintain either a comic or a serious point 
of view. To have a lady of fashion lose 
her heart for no particular reason to a 
piofessional bruiser, would be deliciously 
funny. Why, then, does the author spoil 
it by vainly emphasizing the aridity of 
Mrs. Horsham’s existence with her late 
husband as justification for her tardy 
though violent outburst of passion? Emma, 
the boxer’s Cockney sweetheart, is more 
than real when Golding talks of her as 
pretty “in the manner of the betier kind 
of chocolate box;” but when he abandons 
this playfully satirical point of view to 
describe seriously a scene of parting be- 
tween the young lovers, he falls into the 
most commonplace sentimentaliry, and only 
displays his ignorance of Cockney slang. 

The latter part of the book, concerning 
itself with life on Fiore del Mare, is the 
best. Here Mrs. Horsham’s sad _ gesture 
toward self-expression becomes secondary, 
and we are aware only of Jimmy Burton 
stalking with the insouciance and purity 
of a bull among his herd of Continental 
Ladies on the beach of Piccola Bocca. 
When he packs his fingernails with mus- 
tard to keep from biting them and there- 
by make himself more presentable to 
Sylvia von Gleichen, he becomes for the 
moment a character of genuine absurdity. 


BROKEN NECKS. By Ben HEcut. Chi- 
cago: Pascal Covici. 1926. $2.50. 
These sketches of ten and twelve years 

ago represent Ben Hecht watching himself 

write. They are Ben Hecht over-writing. 

But they are Ben Hecht. They are the 

same Ben Hecht who most recently wrote 

“Count Bruga” and the difference between 

“Broken Necks” and “Count Bruga” are 

artistic rather than personal. His vividly 

impressionistic style, his peculiar comic 
sense, his gusto for life and interest in all 
its varieties, his pronounced interest in the 
physical—all of these are in “Broken 

Necks” just as all of them have survived it. 
“Broken Necks,” I suppose, is journalism 

—rather obvious journalism. It has the 

faults of journalism, heightened writing, 

over-writing, superfluous writing. It is a 

series of human interest stories by an expert 

feature writer rather than a series of artistic 
characterizations. It is decorated with the 
trappings of the feature writer rather than 
hewn to the line by a careful, self-obliter- 
ating craftsman, It expresses a human 
personality rather than a literary personal- 
ity, communicating not an essence, but an 
overflow. Ben Hecht is more important 
than any one he writes about; and he is 
more interesting. If this, then, is a tribute 
to Hecht the person, it is a limitation in 

Hecht the writer. Max Beerbohm—a 

personal writer—is not more interesting 

than his Enoch Soames, his William and 

Mary, his Savanarola Brown. No really 

good writer can afford to be altogether 

superior to his creations. 

But Hecht’s creations and his tales are 
interesting all the same; interesting with 
the passing vividness of human-interest 
subjects, of freak exhibits, of pathetic 
anomalies. They are particularly interesting 
because of Hecht’s youthfully sardonic way 
of treating them. There is that burlesque 
of a movie critic, Brown; that burlesque 
professor, Wombat; the pompous negro 
maniac who was hanged; the down-and- 
out who got back on his feet and had a 
boring taste for literature; the disgusting 
beggar of “Gratitude” and the papier- 
maché philosopher, Mishkin. These are all 
clever exaggerations, all the better for their 
over-written presentation. It is something, 


surely, to over-write as well as Hecht does. 
And even those who dislike blare and glare 
will find the blare and glare of “Broken 
Necks” individual and on occasion power- 
ful, with something of tangible humanity 
beneath them. 


——== 


CHILDREN OF THE MORNING. Byw 
L. GEorRGE. Putnams. 1927. $2, 


Mr. George chose a potentially i important 
theme, but he succeeded in squeezing from 
it only the more obvious and less flavoroy, 
juices. Where Defoe and Samuel Butler, 
Stacpoole and Rose Macaulay—to mention 
only a few of his predecessors—extracteg 
heady, tickling, or soothing vintages com, 
pounded of realism, irony, romanticism, ang 
satire, he has been content to concoct a pink 
lemonade. His story of the fifty-nine chi, 
dren, all between the ages of five and eigh 
who landed upon an uninhabited island of 
the coast of Venezuela, and his attempt tp 
trace the evolution of the cosmos that re. 
sulted from that landing might well hay. 
achieved significance of one sort or another 
The book remains, however, merely an illus 
trated anthropological tract—in words of 
one syllable. 

Those who have speculated upon the prog. 
ress of the human race from savagery to. 
ward civilization will here find the primitiy 
stages described in accordance with th 
theories of the elementary handbooks of 
sociology and anthropology. Left to shift 
entirely for themselves, these “children of 
the morning” of mixed antecedents—Ameri. 
can, English, Scotch, German, French, 
Spanish—soon begin to exhibit characteristic 
and widely varying traits. We follow them 
thenceforth as individuals and as a grow 
in their conquest of the island and of them. 
selves. 

They early piece together a workable and 
rather amusing language, and presently— 
through accident or the meanest of motivy 
—discover the processes of agriculture, build 
shelters for themselves, invent tools and 
weapons, devise boats and nets for the snap. 
ing of fish, stumble upon the uses of fir, 
The material advancement of the group js 
seldom due to the wiser or cleverer of th 
children, and their theology owes its form 
and substance entirely to fear and chance, 
It is quite different, however, with their 
social institutions. Very soon the islanden 
split into factions of hill and plain, the for. 
mer following arbitrary force as embodied 
in the cruel brute Tsarlie, the latter evoly. 
ing a sort of democracy under the leader. 
ship of the sage young Dzon. D2zon it js 
who, after the islanders have weathered the 
unsettling and feverish hazards of puberty, 
formulates the laws of possession, of mar. 
riage and of monogamy, all institutiom| 
which the hill folk fail to recognize. 

Strife between the two groups eventually 
becomes inevitable, and with the rise of a 
prophet, a tyrant and a general, the neces 
sary elements for precipitating it are it 
hand. War succeeds war before a patched. 
up peace can be made. But Mr. George is 
pessimistic about the durability of this peace. 
“Life, by becoming happy and secure, be. 
comes dull.” In the end the wise and jus 
Dzon is repudiated by his people becaus 
he has refused to become their master. We 
are told that democracy demands war, revo- 
lution, heroes, and martyrs—anything to 
contrast “with the calm scheme of sanity.” 

Somehow through all this the creative 
touch that might have made it luminous i 
wanting. The book’s “philosophy”—if om 
dare misuse so dignified a term—is a 
feeble as it is sterile; its “science” is of 
course undocumented. And it is difficult to 
see how this posthumous volume, judged 
merely as imaginative fiction, can add any- 
thing to the author’s reputation. 


JENNIFER. 
court, Brace. 


By JouHN Patmer. Har 
1926. $2. 


Even without the dedication to Pirat 
dello it would soon be evident to th 
reader that Mr. Palmer in his new novel i 
attempting to transplant into the field of 
fiction the Italian dramatist’s recurrent theme 
of the relativity of “truth.” But the tal 
is to be welcomed as an unusual and origit 
al experiment, whatever may be thought of 
its intrinsic success in exploiting the Pirat- 
dellian preoccupation with Finzione! Real 
ta! 

The strangeness of its pattern becomé 
manifest at the very beginning. Jennifer 
has left her husband with the avowed it 
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tention of bestowing herself upon anothet 
man, and it is Jennifer’s husband who, som 
twenty-four hours after her departure, # 
down to write for us her story. His desift 
he explains, is to set forth as objectively # 
possible what he knows about his enigma 
wife in the hope that he may thus reco 
her in the only sense that matters. 

For Jennifer is like those imaginati 
children who fail to distinguish betwe 
truth and fiction, who invent stories 
which they half believe and project them 
selves into chimerical situations without 
ing altogether aware of the fact that th 
are play-acting. With Jennifer the instia¢ 
is so pervasive that she is herself only whet 
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= 
she is pretending. To find the “real” Jenni- 
fer therefore one must enter sympathetically 
into her world of illusion, and it is that the 
writer of her story proposes—somewhat be- 
jatedly—to do. 

Unfortunately, some time before her hus- 
band had discovered the secret of how to 
capture Jennifer, the young dramatist who 
Joved her had learned it and turned it to 
his own account. He indeed conceived the 
jdea of letting Jennifer act to her heart’s 
content, and persuaded her to go on the 
sage. He even wrote for her a play that 
dramatized the situation—as he understood 
itexisting between her, himself, and her 
husband. And once on the stage Jennifer 
became amazingly, disconcertingly “real!” 

We need not pursue Mr. Palmer’s fascin- 
ating jeu d’esprit any further. Whether Jen- 
nifer actually offered herself to the man 
who recreated her identity for her, and 
whether if she did, he accepted the gift, 
knowing how and why it was proffered, 
these are subtleties that Jennifer’s husband 
geks to penetrate by @ priori analyses. 

The limitations of this manner of telling 
a story are of course obvious. What hap- 
pened to Jennifer after she left home re- 
mains a matter of her husband’s deductions. 
We see this prismatic creature only through 
his eyes, And at that, we see too much of 
of her. The suspicion becomes certainty 
before the last page has been reached that 
the “real” Jennifer is not nearly as worth 
discovering as her husband and lover be- 
lieve: the woman is neither vital nor subtle 
enough to bear the strain of all this pother. 
Like any other specimen in a laboratory, the 
more she is dissected the smaller she becomes, 
There is the further difficulty that the nar- 
rator, so essentially a part of her story, ex- 
cludes himself “by hypothesis;” our con- 
ception of him is necessarily distorted since 
he is never in the direct line of vision. And 
the pseudo-editorial footnotes only make 
matters worse by introducing a superfluous, 
inartistic, and discordant element into the 
general design. 

Yet “Jennifer” remains an interesting ex- 
periment. The author has chosen a signifi- 
cant theme and given it an original expres- 
sion. It is problematical whether the ques- 
tion “What is truth?” can be answered in a 
novel—or for that matter in a Platonic 
dialogue or a Pirandello play—but Mr. 
Palmer is surely to be commended for his 
attempt. To readers and writers of imagin- 
ative prose struggling to escape from old 
formule and to discover new ones the book 
will prove both refreshing and stimulating. 


THE BLACK BLOODHOUND. By Farn- 
HAM BisHop. Little, Brown. 1927. $2. 


The scene of this gory and rousing sea 
tale is the West Indian waters of a century 
ago, when merchant ships were being cruelly 
harassed by a mysterious masked pirate, the 
Black Bloodhound, and his crew of seventy 


rufians. Near the Cuban coast the frigate 
Constellation encounters one of the buc- 
caneers’ victims, the American packet, 


Brotherly Love, on which but a lone man, 
and he the mentally broken wreck of bar- 
barous torture, is found alive. A prize- 
crew of fourteen men, commanded by a 
lieutenant, takes the abandoned ship to 
Havana whence, after slight, but adventur- 
ous delay, she departs homeward bound. 
Once more she is overtaken by the Black 
Bloodhound, and in a sea fight as thrilling 
to read as any we have met in recent years, 
she beats her lawless foe and captures the 
sinister leader, Then only is his identity 
revealed. “The Black Bloodhound” is a 
capital story, told with potent vividness of 
description and unabated swiftness of action. 


THE CURSE OF THE RECKAVILES. 
By WaLTerR S. MASTERMAN. Dutton. 
8927. $2. 

“The Curse of the Reckaviles” is a joke. 
From whatever standpoint we view this so- 
called novel we can see nothing but ob- 
‘curity, incompetence, and _ worthlessness. 
Such comprehensive damnation is seldom 
justified, but in this case it is eminently 
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suitable. Perhaps it is sufficient to say that 
the characters, the plot, and the general 
conception of the volume are as absurd as 
its grammar, of which three samples are 
appended: 

“You are on dangerous ground, you do 
not know who you are taking for a friend.” 
“Progress was difficult against the wind 
bitter with salt and driven sand, carrying 
a heavy shopping basket.” 

xe get the name of the fisherman 
whom Mr. Halley says was with him on 
the night of the murder.” 

The jacket, one of the most attractive 
that we have recently seen, is a snare for 


the unwary. 


ONE, TWO, THREE. By Pau SELVER. 

Doran. 1927. $2. 

If only this tale were as clever in the 
telling as it obviously intends to be, its 
vacuity of substance could be overlooked. 
But unfortunately its diluted blend of Hux- 
ley, Morand, and Mencken is much too 
tasteless and flat to wash down its singu- 
larly unimportant story. The hero engages 
in a couple of erotic adventures of the 
sophomoric varsity and at the same time 
outwits the London critical world by get- 
ting his own play produced as “a transla- 
tion from the Polabian.” In consequence 
we are treated to the author’s views on 
pasionate, amorous, and sensuous love and 
to various satirical gems that are almost as 
sparkling as Mr. Woolworths. 


Deer Enovcu. By Malcolm Ross. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2. 

Dawn. By Irving Bacheller. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

Tue Darx Fire. By Elinor Mordaunt. 


Century. $2. 
Tue CAsTLE oF THE HAwK. 
Cather. Century. $1.75. 
Avuretivs SmitH—DetectTive. By 


By Katherine D. 


R. FT. MA. 


Scott. Dutton. $2. 
Brack Aprit. By Julia Peterkin. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.50. 


Never Give Att. By Maude Radford War- 
ren. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 

Burninc Witcues. By Marie de 
Sears. $2. 


Montalvo. 


Sonc oF Lire. By Fannie Hurst. Knopf. 
$2.50 net. 

Tue Victory Murpers. By Foster Johns. 
Day. $2 net. 

Tue Bic Snow. By McCready Huston. Scrib- 
ner’s. $2. 

PopaNILLA AND OTHER TALes. By Benjamin 
Disraeli. Knopf. 

Store oF Lapies. By Louis Golding. Knopf. 
$2.50 net. 

Anpy Branpt’s Arx. By Edna Bryner. Dut- 
ton. 

Tue Gorven Centirepe. By Louis Gerard. 


Dutton. $2. 
Guns or GALT. 
Tue MeN oF KILDONAN. 


By Denison Clift. Clode. $2. 
By J. H. McCullock. 


Doran. $2 net. 

Bitty Paarey’s Wire. By Norman Venner. 
Doran. $2 net. 

Peart Huncer. By Gordon Young. Doran. 
$2 net. 

IronicAL TALEs. By Laurence Housman. 
Doran. $2.50 net. 

Divots. By P. G. Wodehouse. Doran. $2.50 
net. 

Unarna. By Gervez Baronti. Dorrance. $2. 

A Man oF Littre Faitu. By Reginald Wright 
Kauffman. Penn. 

Frower Puantoms. By Ronald Fraser. Boni 
& Liveright. $2. 

Joyxixn. By Michael Arabian. Boni & Live- 
right. $2. 

Tue Unknown Patu. By Bertram Atkey. 


Appleton. $2. 


Grist. By Edwin Carlile Litsey. Dorrance. 
$2. 

Jonan & Co. By Dornford Yates. Minton, 
Balch. $2. 

Decapence. By Maxim Gorky. McBride. 
$2.50 net. 


Lorus or THE Dusx. By Dorothy Graham. 


Ocean Tramps. Edited by Edgar Williams. 
Norman, Remington. $2.50. 
Tue Arpvent Frame. By Frances Winwar. 


Century. $2. 
Brack Butrerriies. By 
Century. $2. 
Drirtwoop Spars. By 
Wren. Stokes. $2. 
Tue Return oF SnNowsHoe At. 
Bromley. Minton, Balch. $1.50. 
ApaM IN Moonsuine. By J. B. Priestley. Har- 
pers. $2.50. 
UNQUENCHABLE 
Harper’s. $2. 
Tue Girt 1n Brack. 
pincott. $2. 
Tue New Poor. 


Elizabeth Jordan. 
Percival Christopher 
By Albert J. 
Fire. By Joan Sutherland. 
By Victor Bridges. Lip- 


By Clarissa Fairchild Cush- 


man, Harper’s. $2. 
Foreign 
CHATEAUBRIAND. Edited by George Rogers. 


Oxford University Press. $1.50. 
Le Gant ve Crain. By Pierre Reverdy. Paris: 
Plon. 


History 

Ancto-Dutcn Retations. By J. F. Bense. 
Oxford University Press. $3.50. 

Tue History or Hesrew CivitizaTion. By 
Alfred Bertholet. Brentano’s. $4.50. 

Economic AND Sociat CoNDITIONS IN FRANCE 
Durinc THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Henri Sée. Knopf. $3 net. 

Tue NEGRO IN THE RECONSTRUCTION OF ViR- 
einta. By A. A. Taylor. Washington: As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. 


Tue Boox or THE ANcIENT Romans. By 
Dorothy Mills. Putnam’s. $2.50. 
International 


German CoLonizaATION Past aND Future. By 
Heinrich Schnee. Knopf. $3 net. 









Will Durant’ s— The Story of 


HILOSOPH 


127°" Thousand 
At All Bookstores—$5.00 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc. 
Publ'shers 37 West 57th Street, New York 


Tue Bassir Warren. By C. E. M. Joad. 
Harpers. $2.50. 

France. By Sisley Huddleston. Scribners. $5. 

ImperiaALisM: THe STaTe anv RevoruTion. By 
N. Lenin. Vanguard Press. 50 cents. 

Inpivipuat Liserty. By Benjamin R. Tucker. 
Vanguard Press. 50 cents. 


(Continued on next page) 





CHESTERTON 


brings all his genius tobear upon 
the task of making life today 
more sensible and more humane. 
In a brilliant new book he dis- 
cusses the peril of standardiza- 
tion in modern life and protests 
such restraining influences as 
prohibition which are depriving 
the ordinary man of his essential 
character and duties. 


The Outline of Sanity 


By GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 
$2.50 DODD, MEAD 


Consider the Ant 











He isn’t always as industrious as we’ve been taught 
to believe—in fact, many ants never work, others live 
by theft, still others live like robber barons of the 
Middle Ages. How ants live, love, work or loaf is 
told in anew book as fascinating as Maeterlinck’s 
“Life of the Bee” 


! The ANT PEOPLE 
) 


By DR. HANS HEINZ EWERS 


Fully Illustrated $3.00 Translated by Clifton Harby Levy 


“Reads like a brilliant novel 
about strange lands and 
their still stranger inhabit- 
ants.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune , 
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Zona Gale writes 


“For the first time in America so far as I know such writing, here 
is a biography of the Universe, bodied in beauty—-colored and lit by 
the brilliant common sense of America.” 


The New Universe 


By Baker Brownell 


A philogophy of living which reveals the parts of modern knowledge. A mag- 
netic story of evolution from the birth of the Earth to the life of the present 
day, written cut of a genius for making scientific truths sparkle with the 
liveliest human interest, ’ 

Professor John Dewey: “A most valuable contribution to the coordination of 
present specialized knowiedge.” 

Professor E. A. Ross: “A truly remarkable book. 
brings one’s education down to date.” 

Carl Sandburg: ‘“‘Of all the outlines covering various fields of knowledge in 
recent years, this is my favorite. It merges document and poetry.” 

New York Times: ‘“‘The book goes back to the eternal things; it inspires new 
hope for the future of philosophical writing in America.’’ 

Chicago Post: “It is as interesting a book as any we have seen this year. “The 
New Universe’ and the ‘World of William Clissold’ together would almost give 
one a complete education.” 

Second large printing. $4.00 


Popular Volumes in the Library of Modern Sciences 


Edited by E. E. Slosson, Ph.D. 
M. Luckiesh, M.S., H. E. Howe, M.S. 


Stories in Stone 
by Willis T. Lee, Geologist, U. S. Geological Survey. 
The Earth and The Stars 
by Charles G. Abbot of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Animals of Land and Sea 
by Austin Clark, Curator, Smithsonian Institution. 
The Mystery of Mind 
by L. T. Troland, Professor at Harvard. 
Chemistry in the World’s Work 


by Harrison E. Howe, Editor, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 
Illustrated $3.00 





A slow, close perusal of it 





At bookstores. 


Illustrated $3.00 
Illustrated $3.00 
Illustrated $3.00 


Illustrated $3.00 


Chemistry in Modern Life 
by Svante Arrhenius, Director of the Nobel Institute. Illustrated $3.00 


At all Bookstores or by mail from the Publishers 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
8 Warren Street New York 
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A CHALLENGE! 


Will you spend $1.10 for a book that 
will make your blood tingle? That your 
children will ‘‘eat alive’’? Get 


THE TEN DREAMS 
OF ZACH PETERS 


By Hermann Hagedorn 
Read it and really under 
stand the supreme law of 
the land. It thrills as it 
unfolds the meaning of 
the Constitution. 

Cloth, 154 pps., Illus., $1.10 
At All Booksellers 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 











Wedlock 


by Jacob Wassermann 
Author of THE WORLD'S ILLUSION 


Expect powerful surprises, rare 
enlightenments from this book. It 
will stir you, it will play with your 
emotions. It will draw you further 
into the realities of marriage than 
you have dared to go 

in your thoughts, 


“His pictures of human 
souls and their destinies, 
are sharper than those 
of Tolstoy and as deep 
as those of Dostoiev- 
sky”-—Llewellyn Jones, 
Chicago Eve. Post. 


4th edition. $2.50 











» 
BORED 
ViRGIN 


by Frances Newman 


Hard-Boiled virgin? She’s a new 
variant in the rapid evolution of 
the modern girl, You must know 
her to feel safe. Read all about her 
in this sly, beautifully written, bold 
and witty story. 


“To the wise, the shrewd and the 
discerning, we cry out that you 
must buy or steal this novel.’ 
— Providence Sunday Journal. 


7th edition, $2.50 






















The New Books 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Juvenile 
ELIZA AND THE ELVES. By RACHEL 
FIELD. Macmillan. 1926. $2. 


The real elfin quality is something at once 
very definite and very illusive; rare, and im- 
possible to counterfeit, try as you may. 
Whimsicality, impishness, extravagance, and 
a strange insane sort of logic all go to its 
making. Rachel Field is one of the very 
few people who have managed to catch this 
spirit in its perfection; so much so that one 
changeling some- 


could almost suspect a 





Sweepings 


The Story of The Pardways 
by LESTER COHEN. 


An American family in greatness 
and decline—American fortunes in 
the making—two Americas, the 
past that has lost its might, the 
winning Present of the alien con- 
queror—a vast panorama of Ameri- 

-can life seen in the sun- 

light of a great novel. 


“With the publicationof 
SWEEPINGS, commerce 
takes its worthy place in 
fiction. SWEEPINGS isa 
great novel”— 

Robert B. Macdougall, 
Boston Transcript. 


7th edition. $2.50 









TiN 
WEDDING 


by Margaret Leech 


America has found a new, fine 
woman novelist. Her first novel, 
THE BACK OF THE BOOK was a 
success. Her new book isa 
triumph. 


“There is that quality in her work 
which erables us moderns to redis- 
cover and pay homage to Jane 
Austen’’— The New Yorker. 


6th edition. $2.00 

















What is Wrong with the Churches? 


Read 


A MAN 
OF LITTLE 
FAITH 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


A POWERFUL, STARTLING AND REALISTIC 
NOVEL 


$2.50 
At All Bookstores 


The Penn Publishing Company Philadelphia 














where in her own ancestry to account for 
it. “Eliza and the Elves” is one of the 
most delightful and spontaneous books we 
have come across in a long while, full of 
humor, absurdity, and quaintness. 

Eliza MacPann was an infant to whom 
the elves took an incontrollable fancy from 
the moment they first set eyes on her in her 
cradle, Have her they would, and have her 
they did, in spite of her rigid and sancti- 
monious parents, her guarded upbringing, 
and even the family Bible itself. Eliza’s 
elf-locks were the trouble; her parents would 
tie them down and crop them short, and the 
elves had to wait thirteen years till their 
chance came at last. The story of their 
struggle, aided and abetted by Eliza her- 
self, and culminating in her final victorious 
snatching from the very platform of the 
church sociable and before the scandalized 
and bewitched congregation, is a joy. “In 
a green blaze she went, and every hair of 
her head bristled like a fork of lightening.” 

The story of Eliza is real literature; a 
little masterpiece of style and invention and 
the most individual thing in the book. The 
Elfin Pup and the Fairy Gentleman are 
also amusingly told and full of drollery, 
while the interspersed verses have a whimsi- 
cal touch suggestive at times of De la Mare 
in his most elfin mood. Eliza is a book 
that every child with a sense of humor and 
the right respect for nonsense will love, and 
many older people too. Miss Field has an 
admirable collaborator in Elizabeth Mac- 
Kinstry, whose drawings and decorations, 
conceived in the same genial spirit of fan- 
tasy, add greatly to the pleasure of the 
book. 


YesTERDAY AND Topay. By Louis Untermeyer. 


Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Joan’s Dove. By Eleanor Farjeon. Stokes. 
$2. 

RepcoaT, THE PHaNtom Fox. By Clarence 
Hawks. Bradley. $1.50. 

Tue ApbveNTuRES OF A TRAFALGAR Lap. By 
John Lesterman. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 


Tom CarpirF IN THE Bic Tor. By Howard R. 


Garis. Bradley. $1.50. 

Tue Dream Coacn. By Anne and Dillwyn 
Parrish. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Ont Boy Too Many. By Lebbeus Mitchell. 
Century. $1.75. 


A YEAR IN THE WONDERLAND oF Trees. By 
Hallam Hawksworth. Scribners. $1.60. 
Once IN France. By Marguerite Clément. 

Doubleday, Page. $2. 

Tue Square Doc. By Annie Archbold Miller. 
Illustrated by Edna E. Potter. Greenberg. 
Tue Ten Dreams. By Zach Peters. Winston. 
Martin’s ApvENTURE. By Cynthia Asquith. 

Scribners. $1.75. 
Tue ApVENTURES OF A TRAFALGAR Lap. By 
John Lesterman. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 


Miscellaneous 


THE TIRED CHILD. By Max SEHAM. 
and GRETE SEHAM. Lippincott. 1926. 
$2. 

The tired business man has no longer a 
monopoly on fatigue. He will find his rival 
or companion in the nursery or the school- 
room. The importance of recognizing fati- 
gue as a dominating factor in physical and 
mental condition, is responsible for the per- 
tinent title of the book. The pity is that 
with so good a text, what is an acceptable 
contribution fails to be an attractive or an 
adequate one. It is a direct, simple, and 
almost routine presentation of each and all 
of the health factors, with special reference 
to the departure from this desirable condi- 
tion, for which a diminished energy and an 
undue susceptibility to fatigue is commonly 
responsible. The thesis thus well fortified 
will prevent in some measure the mistaking 
of a true nervous deviation for the com- 
mon moral fault of laziness. The terrific 
stress and strain of modern conditions, mak- 
ing an assault on the nervous system, what 
the Germans call “over-burdening”—of child 
and adult alike—is an added reason for 
considering fatigue and its social implica- 
tions, unrest. 

The “fatigue” psychologist, no less than 
the efficiency expert, requires an exceptional 
equipment, in this instance, a keen sympa- 
thetic insight into the motivation of child 
life, which is present but not prominent in 
this study, despite the ability of the authors, 
—the one a specialist in diseases of children 
and the other an expert in chemistry. The 
book is phrased to be comprehensible to par- 
ents, and is itself rather overburdened with 
advice, often approaching an impractical 
council of perfection. Its service lies in the 
orderly account of the various factors of 
a fatigue condition, the recognition of its 
symptoms, the measures of its prompt treat- 
» 





ment, and a sampling of “cases. 

The elaborate bibliography is certainly 
out of place in a book thus directed, and 
the command of the material has not ma- 
tured in a concept of the nature of the 
fatigue process, and of the underlying rea- 
sons why the energy cycle plays so large a 


part in behavior. The book thus lacks a 


physiological and psychological setting, It 
may be welcomed for its recognition of a 


type of child requiring special consideration, 
but cannot be rated as a sharply focused 
rendering even in the practical aspects of 
the problem thus presented. It fails, for 
example, to direct advice towards the bor. 
der-line cases which in all such difficulties 
(for they are hardly disorders) constitute 
the largest number of actual though not of 
clinical cases. The critical reader may ex. 
press gratitude for a convenient handbook, 
along with regret that so admirable a pro. 
gramme has not been more effectively con. 
summated. 


Pamphlets 

Strike Srratecy. By William 2. Foster, 
Chicago, Ill: 156 West Washington 5, 
Trade Union Educational League. 

Tue Danupe-AicGeaN WATERWAY Project, 
By Prince Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich. Somer. 
ville, N. J.: Unionist-Gazette Association. 

Tue Menace or Divorce. By Gabriel Wells, 
Doubleday, Page. 


Poetry 


THE CHEERFUL CHERUB. By Re. 
BECCA McCann. Chicago: Pascal Covici, 
1927. $2. 

Not living in Chicago nor reading The 
Chicago Evening Post, we had never heard 
of “The Cheerful Cherub” before. Hence 
the revised and enlarged edition of this 
kewpious individual, with a Valentine band 
around it, aroused the ignorant exclamation, 
“Oh Lord, another of those merry sun- 
shine books!” But as we whisked through 
the pages, each lettered and illustrated by 
the author with rather stereotyped little 
cherubic figures, we were startled by the 
following unstereotyped expression: 

My crude little sister makes terrible breaks, 

And nothing we do seems to stop her. 

She wowt be unnatural, scold as we may— 

And we all know that Natures improper, 
“Hold on!” we said, “that isn’t 

rible.” Nor, we found, were: 


SMUGNESS 
I feel so smug when Pve been good 

I soon become unbearable— 
I’m really pleasanter to know 

When I have been just terrible. 

OUERY 
They say a life of struggle grim, 

Of facing every task, 

Will get you some place in the end— 

But where, if I may ask? 

MEDES 
I hear of the Medes and Persians 
But never pay much heed— 
I don’t believe I could mention 
A single prominent Mede! 
BUTTERFLY 
The butterfly just floats through life 
As careless as a bubble, 
I walk a stern and moral path— 

A soul is lots of trouble. 

There are other verses more platitudinous 
and moralistic in this little book, but there 
are also a good many that are extremely 
refreshing. Miss McCann is certainly 
decidedly above most of the verse-a-day 
lyrists that we know. 

Tue Oxrorp Boox or EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Verse. Chosen by David Nichol Smith. 


Oxford University Press. $3.75. 
Tue Test or THE Sky. By Dora Read Goodale. 


Dorrance. 


so ter- 


By Humbert Wolfe. 


News or THE Devit. 
Holt. 

Patriotic AND OccasionaL Verse. By Archi- 
bald Hopkins. Hitchcock. 

Firry Poems sy AMERICAN Poets. Edited by 


New York: Dean & Co., 112 
$1.50. 


Joseph Dean. 
Fourth Avenue. 


Soncs or THE HiLts AND THE SEa. By William 
Sanger. Putnam. 75 cents. 
Religion 

RELIGION AND MORBID MENTAL 

STATES. By H. I. ScHou, Translated 


from the Danish by W. WorsTerR. Cen- 

tury. 1926. $1. 

This is the second volume of the Century 
Company’s Practical Series, and it belongs 
in a so-named series. The bearing of the 
subject matter on our daily problems of 
personal contact is much more practical than 
if it were indeed only composed of case 
records of extreme aberration. At the 
branching of any road there should be 4 
guide-post, saying, “This way lies thus and 
so.” At the beginning of a road we want 
to know whither it will lead if we follow 
it through. The case records given as “hor- 
rible examples” of eventuations may be 
thought of as finger-posts at the beginning 
of the path of abnormality. We constantly 
touch lives that are at the parting of their 
Our daily contacts are with incipient 


ways. 
morbidnesses which must not be allowed 
further steps, The constant traits are recog- 


ties 


le by the plain and dramatic finaliti 
normal wholesomeness at last falls 
must become expert at 


the trouble 


niza 
where 
away. We 
nizing symptoms before 7 ts 
grip. This is the main value of this book. 

But one will have to reason it out for 


recog- 
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himself between the lines that this or that 
morbidness is taking hold on Jack or Jill, 
who are not yet candidates for sanatoria 
by a great degree. The reader will be 
helped with Aunt Mehitabel’s phobias, how- 
ever, if he will draw his own conclusions. 

Psychotheraptists assert with unanimity 
that every functional derangement has at 
bottom a dislocation of faith as its cause. 
Not a dislocation of creed, nor of conscious 
theology, of course, but of the natural and 
well balanced instinctive faith which pro- 
duces wholesomeness and unselfconsciousness. 
Dr. Schou is very charitable that he does not 
more severely score the typical church for 
its morbid emphases. Chesterton says that a 
small child alone in the dark can invent 
more hells than Swedenborg, and that the 
Church must provide the guardian angels at 
his bedside. Psychology would scem to in- 
dicate the reverse, that the natural and 
instinctive child really left to itself will 
trust a friendly universe and that the his- 
toric church has too frequently specialized 
in morbid and bogey-ish suggestion until the 
natural trend of a faith that és faith has 
been diverted to misemphasis on guilt and 
introspective self-analysis under the obses- 
sion of fear. Would that this little book 
might admonish the churches to specialize a 
little more in sunshine and the presentation 
of a God with Whom one may spontaneously 
fall in love. Then there would be less 
wreckage of sanity by half-understood 
dogmatics. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. By Georc 
BRANDES. Copenhagen, Gyldendale. 1927. 


Whatever may be the individual opinion 
about a work dealing with a subject so open 
to controversy as is criticism of biblical his- 
tory, that Brandes, who has just passed away 
in the eighty-sixth year of his age should 
still have been able to engage in a 
labor that at all events must have required 
enormous study and investigation cannot 
fail to arouse interest anew in this noted 
Danish scholar. He stood at the time of his 
death the undisputed nestor of literature in 
his chosen domain as critic and, for this 
reason, whatever came from his virile pen 
commanded attention. 

In accounting for the origin of Chris- 
tianity, Brandes affirms that a certain kind 
of communism was the mainspring giving 
birth to the new religious idea. For this 
reason, in fact, he divides his book into two 
parts, “Communism” and “Paulism,” with 
the idea that Paul, even more than Jesus, 
was the originator of what became known 
later as Christianity. 

The economic and spiritual conditions of 
the time, Brandes avers, were such that the 
field was ripe for sowing just such ideas as 
drew to themselves the proletariat. The po- 
sition of the oppressed masses, the author 
advances as fundamental of what was to 
come, and it is his opinion that it was not 
Palestine as such but the Roman Empire as 
a whole, which fostered the “communistic” 
ideals that were incorporated in the New 
Testament and which later on were thor- 
oughly formed into what became the Church 
of Rome. 

Jesus, according to Brandes, left no writ- 
ten record. He was not the author of the 
Gospels of Paul, which according to him 
were accounts put down during the second 
century by a number of men of quite differ- 
ing ideas, Brandes will have it that Paul 
never knew Jesus, and knew nothing what- 
ever about his work, and, indeed, held aloof 
from anyone who supposedly had been in 
touch with him. 

Christianity, then, says Georg Brandes, 
as it evolved from Jerusalem and Alexan- 
dria became interwoven with the existing 
Judaism, and it was under the Paulean in- 
fluence, and after various contacts with ex- 
traneous matters, that it finally tore loose 
from the Mosaic laws and became a new 
and independent religion, Judaism and the 
Greek spirit producing that blending which 
the influence of Rome gave its decisive 
stamp. 

Again it is evident in this latest volume 
by Brandes that the historical Jesus remains 
to him a myth, and that in spite of what 
the criticism of his criticism had to say on 
the subject, the author held fast to his posi- 
tion, maintaining the courage of his con- 
viction. 


Tue Crry or Prrrection. By Thomas L. 


Masson. Century. $2.50. 
Tue Story oF Jesus. By Benjamin W. Bacon. 
Century. $2.50. 


Can THe Cuurcnes Unite? Century Co. $1.25. 
Man anv Messace. By John Humpstone. 
Judson. $1.50. 

Tur Scorrisu Cuiers. By Jane Porter. Mac- 
millan. 

Evotution 1N SciENCE AND RELIGION. By 
Robert Andrews Millikan. Yale University 
Press. $1. 

Taz Parasites: Tuerr BACKGROUND AND Locat 
Setrinc. By N. Levison. Scribners. $2.50 

Tux Mopran Rexicious Situation. By Edward 
S. Kiek. Scribners. $1.75. 


XUM 


Science 
EVOLUTION, By J. GraHAM KERR. 
Macmillan. 1926. 


This elementary sketch of evolution is a 
personal one, and differs from most of 
those published in recent years bv the fact 
that the author makes abundant use of his 
experiences in the tropics as a field natural- 
ist. Because of his familiarity with the 
abundance of life in the warmer parts of 
the earth’s surface and the struggle for 
existence on every hand there, he does not 
belittle the potency of natural selection as 
many laboratory workers in recent years 
have done to whom the intensity of the 
struggle for existence in the jungle is less 
real, While all biologists, however, must 
accept a struggle for existence as a fact, it 
is astonishing how often there are brought 
into the laboratory specimens which have 
survived evidently for long periods very 
serious disabilities. | Frequently broken 
limbs have had time to mend completely 
and amputations to have healed. How 
they have succeeded in the pond or swamp 
thus handicapped is, indeed, wonderful. 

If it had not been this incalculable accident, 
In the debris of which I exist like an insect, 
others would have happened, and mathematically 
it had to be that the progress of chemistry and 
mechanics would at the end break, and poison 
all that lives. . . . Oh, oh, there was nothing 
supernatural in this deluge. It was normal, 
and if others besides me have escaped this one, 
I predict a far greater one! 

There remains a seed in the mass of humane. 

.. This is why in the long run, what is 
to happen, will happen any way, through the 
force of things, and all the same by the aid 


of men. 
At the same time that the author em- 


phasizes natural selection as a cause of 
evolution, he does not pretend that it ex- 
plains the cause of variability. As Darwin 
insisted, the theory accepts variation as a 
fact, an expression “of that general in- 
stability and inconstancy that is a funda- 
mental feature of all living substance.” 

In his consideration of the evolution of 
man, the author differs in some points from 
most students of this subject; as, for ex- 
ample, in his conclusion that in all prob- 
ability man evolved in a cold climate. He 
is in agreement with Elliot Smith, however, 
in the importance which he places upon the 
special development of the sense of sight 
in the mental evolution of man. The posi- 
tion of the eyes, so that both can be brought 
to bear on the same object, is undoubtedly 
associated with nocturnal bait and is advan- 
tageous to an animal moving in dim light 
by the much stronger impression thereby 
made upon the brain. It is also obviously 
necessary for the development of stereo- 
scopic vision which is so essential for the 
judging of distance. 

The author regards as the most important 
step in the higher mental development of 
man his use of symbols to represent ideas 
which thereby can be passed on from one 
individual to another. Although even in 
the lower animals symbols are used to ex- 
press feelings or emotions such as the many 
well known attitudes, gestures, and cries of 
many animals, even as simple as some of 
the insects and spiders, only man has suc- 
ceeded in elaborating a language which 
permits the communication of ideas in detail. 

It is an exceedingly interesting chapter 
on the evolution of civilization, the con- 
clusion is expressed that there is no escape 
from the high price of racial degeneration 
which we have to pay for the comforts 
and advantages of modern civilization. The 
only ray of hope which is held out is the 
fact that culture, as in no other period of 
human history, is embodied in books so that 
it may be taken over by others in a kind 
of relay race, even if one race after another 
suffers extinction. 

Tue Story or Psycuoocy. 

Greenberg. $1.50. 


Sociology 


By Charles W. 


By G. J. Jordan. 


Tue Ipea oF Sociat Justice. 
Pipkin. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Tue Science oF Society. By William Graham 
Sumner and Albert Galloway Keller. Yale 
University Press. Vol. I. 

Historic Or1GIN AND SociAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
Famity Lire 1n Russia. By Elaine Elnets. 
Columbia University Press. 

Soctat DIFFERENTIATION. By 


Cecil Clare 


North. University of North Carolina Press. 
$2.50. 
Travel 
Lonpon. By H. V. Morton. McBride. $2.50 
net. 
Soutn America. By Franklin H. Martin. 
Revell. 


A GrirFin 1n Cuina. By Genevieve Winsatt. 
Funk & Wagnalls. $3 net. 
Barkan Sxetcues. By Lester 

Little, Brown. 


G. Hornby. 


Canava. By Marion I. Newbegin. Harcourt, 
Brace. $4. 

Kino Artuur’s Country. By F. J. Swell. 
Dutton. $2.40. 
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In a neighboring theatre box, two men, 
unseen in the dark, were plotting a villain- 

ous deed. Could Lindsay Brooke, hand- 

=| some explorer home on vacation, permit 
mall thelovelystranger performing there in the 
spotlight—so utterly unaware of her fate 
—to walk unwarned into danger? Unlikely! 


There follows as exciting an adventure as ever put 
out an une 


hoped-for reward. A spellbinding story. 
$2.00 At All Good Bookstores 


a man in peril of his life. But not-wi 
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by ALLEN UPWARD 
An Original 
Dr. Tarlton 
Detective Tale 


“He was keeping a tryst 
that proved fatal...” 


A-young-man is murdered at midnight 
in the house of a duke. Under suspicion 
are,—the duke, who knows more than 
he is willing totell, the duke’s daughter, 
her fiance,and a mysterious Nigerian set- 
vant. Dr. Tarletonis summoned, and in 
his expert way unravels a b of start- 
ling intrigue curious in its unfSldmene. 


$2.00 At All Good Bookstores. 


HOUSEof SIN | ALLat SEA 





by CAROLYN WELLS 
A Thrilling 

Fleming Stone 

Detective Story 


“Something more than a 

cramp had seized him. .” 
A fashionable seaside resort. In the midst 
of the bathers, a man is fatally stabbed. 
The sea, wi $ an uncanny way of 
tossing up evidence, washes up a long, 
sharp knife. 

Fleming Stone eagerly takes up the 
challenge and catches at a simple,all-im- 
portant clue that exposes the criminal. 

$2.00 At All Good Bookstores. 








The - 
Arpging 


by Patricia Wentworth 


$2.00 At All Good Bookstores. 


Imposter, Husband or... ? 


Who was this stranger that returned after 
ten years? He claimed to be a Laydon 
Was it Jim who had married her, or was it 
Jack who had loved her, both reported 
missing in the great war? If neither, then 
who? Every distinguishing trait gone and 
his very personality seemingly changed, 
how was Evelyn Prothero to discover the 
truth? A tale of mystery, thrills and tender 








4y Robert Clay 


“A pulsing romance of pirates, quick 
death, and love in violent form.” 

— PHILA. PUBLIC LEDGER 

“Mr. Clay writes with a virile sweep and 

lustiness that warants the comparison with 

Sabatini.” —THE SATURDAY 

REVIEW 


$2.00 At All Good Bookstores. 





A MYSTERY of the 
CHEQUER-BOARD | itz" Asues 


Dr. Hailey Mystery Story 

“If the rest of 1927 produces any better 
mystery story than Mr. Wynne’s new one, 
the book must certainly be a ‘whopper’. 
Suspense, excitement, terror, love—in fact, 
all of the elements are present. It even 
sends shivers up and down the spine at 
times, and chat’s the tesg!”’ 


—PHILA. PUBLIC LEDGER 
$2.00 At All Good Bookstores. 
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Points of View 


“Back from Nature’”’ 


To the Editor of 7 
Sir: 

I am led, upon rereading your very ad- 
mirable article, “Back from Nature,” in 
the Saturday Review for February sth, to 
hazard these random reflections. 


The Saturday Review: 


In the beginning, it seems to me that you 
have not pointed out definitely enough that 
the fierce love of untamed Nature—that 
“impassioned contemplation,” as Pater calls 
it—in American literature of the nineteenth 
century, was, in its highest flight, something 
like a phenomenon which was confined, 
really, te . few individuals: at least it was 
not, in «.y view of the matter, nearly so 
widespread as you appear to believe. It is 
undeniable, of course, that Nature in 1827 
was a much more essential function in the 
life of our continent than it is at this dis- 
tance of a strange hundred years. But it is 
nevertheless true that while Emerson and 
Thoreau (you yourself take them as the 
greatest examples, and no doubt you are 
right), were giving expression to a spirit 
that was in its essence largely national, 
they yet stood apart from the majority of 
their own fellow-writers; and in Europe 
(particularly in France) the prevailing 
mode of literature was almost violently 
inimical, James Russell Lowell and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes had no more real sense 
of Nature than the average sponge; al- 
though, like that same sponge, they absorbed 
something of it from the pool of contem- 
porary thought into which they were 
thrown Longfellow never saw Nature 
but through the nursery window, or going 
to and from church: and Nature in Poe is 
grotesque and melancholy—a kind of pois- 
onous step-mother. And there was even a 
passionate revolt against Nature in artistic 
circles abroad, Wordsworth, of 
had been a great influence in the revitali- 
zation of country life; and though even 
he had strong opposition in men like John- 
son and Lamb who were sstrictly city 
his words carried a long way. Yet 
there was naturally reac- 
tion. Tennyson, I do not deeply 
loved Nature; but somehow he could never 
travel quite comfortably in it without his 
characteristic soap-box. Matthew Arnold 
was a professor on a sketching tour. Swin- 
burne was as a little child chanting songs 
be for: but while he worshipped, 
he could never understand. As for Carlyle, 
he was mainly indifferent. Nature in Rus- 


course, 


lovers, 
discipleship and 
doubt, 


sunrise; 


kin is a pretty surface seen by the eye of 
an art critic; and in Rossetti it has the 
exotic atmosphere of a hot-house plant. 


But across the Channel there was out- 
spoken hospitality. One great poet, Baude- 
laire—whose life covered almost exactly 
the same span of years as did that of 
Thoreau: roughly, from 1820 to 186s— 
is the most typical instance of this reaction 
against Nature and all the natural elements 
of life itself. Blake had feared and dis- 
trusted Nature; but Baudelaire carried this 
distrust to the extreme limit of a passionate 
hatred, and came to look upon Nature as 
the source of all evil and worthlessness in 
man. Foolish Nature!—this, cynical phrase 


was for a long while the basis of much 
excellent French poetry. 

This, curious as it may seem, was the 
condition of things when Thoreau wrote of 
“Walden:” so that I cannot believe that, as 
you say (or hint), a great naturalist could 
not make his advent to-day simply because 
the forces are largely against him. Another 
Thoreau would be a great enough individ- 
ualist to deny and defy these forces, just as 
Thoreau himself did, though perhaps the 
forces in his time were not so many or so 
block-headed; 

But what, exactly, is the reason that such 
an attitude exists at present? The answer, 
I think, is not far away: for it lies, to an 
almost exclusive extent, in the deadening 
comfort and “easiness” of our hang-dog 
civilization. A love of Nature—a truly pas- 
sionate love—can only be brought about by 
living close to Nature, and by Nature’s re- 
morseless plan,—as Thoreau lived at Walden 
Pond, a rough, intense life with the soil. 
But when effete modern man goes into the 
woods, he takes with him all the superfi- 
cialities of the city—canned fruit, canned 
vegetables, canned music, and canned emo- 
tions. He never gets any closer to the soil 
—the horrible, cruel soil—than does the 
octogenarian who walks in his back garden. 
The great implacable, but moving, heart of 
Nature remains forever hidden from him. 
The curse: of Fifth Avenue is upon his 
head; and Campbell’s Soup tastes the same 
in the wilderness as it does in some mon- 
strous and neurotic apartment house. He 
may strengthen himself physically, but his 
soul and intellect are as stilted as they al- 
ways were. He might better raise bulbs in 
a flower-pot for all the communion he will 
ever hold with Nature. 

Another, and perhaps the most plausible, 
reason for the Return from Nature is in 
the simple but rather significant fact that 
we have to-day no Olympians like Thoreau 
and Emerson to sing their souls’ adventures, 
What “great” writers we possess at present 
are going in a different direction: they are 
distinctly not of the same cloth. And even 
those who do concern themselves with Na- 
ture are, for the most part, essentially little 
men—botanists, geologists, and scientific ex- 
plorers—men who go to the wilds and 
mountains with the narrow eye of the cal- 
culator, never with the large heart of the 
poet. There have, of course, been in our 
own times those who knew Nature intimate- 
ly—knew her harsh and horrible aspects, 
her brooding and mysterious moods—those 
who, like Conrad, had suffered and had 
their being in her: but they, alas! are few. 

But even if Nature seems to have under- 
gone a sad dearth of expression in the poets 
and prose-writers of this century, I think 
we need not throw up our hands, And 
though we are cursed by those who would 
fain make her seem pretty and harmless, 
their time will soon pass. When we have 
tired of the urbane Horaces, a new Lucre- 
tius will arise to interpret the receptive Soul 
of Man in its search for pure beauty 
through the Soul of Nature. From what 
part of America this new Lucretius (or 
perhaps this new Catullus) will come is a 
matter for conjecture. Personally, I look 
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for him (not her: a woman’s love of Na- 
ture is confined to a rose-garden, or at best 
it seldom soars beyond pity and sentimen- 
tality)—I look for him, I say, somewhere 
between the eastern boundry of Montana 
and the waters of the Pacific Ocean, north 
and south from Puget Sound to San Diego. 
For New England is worn out and neuras- 
thenic, and the natural beauty is sullied by 
the tragi-comedy of modern “progress,” and 
a network of revolting highways for vul- 
garians. The Middle West is stupid and 
dreary, as it always was and ever will be. 
But these great white peaks and deep blue 
lakes of the Olympic and the Cascades and 
the Rockies and the Sierra Nevada are in 
the lap of the gods, and here the American 
Titan, if ever he arrives, will come into 
being. That this glorious country should 
now be the locale of the nauseous sentimen- 
tality and mock-heroism of tenth-rate novel- 
ists, is nothing; it means simply that the 
Olympian is not yet ready. What he will 
be it is impossible to prophecy: the best 
would be an intermingling of the three 
great life-giving spirits of Thoreau, Whit- 
man, and Carl Spitteler. It may be long 
before his voice is heard, but when it is it 
will have all the freshness and strength of 
springtime or a mountain stream, and it 
will be known through the great propor- 
tions, as I like to fancy, of a tranquil and 
human epic. 
JoHN HYDE PRESTON. 
Stamford, Conn. 


A Distinction 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Perhaps the distinction between farther 
and further is made, or was at one time 
made, for other reasons than those your 
correspondent James H. Hull suggests, It 
seems to me that the distinction rests upon 
a conception of difference in meaning and 
grammatical function between the adverb 
forth and its comparative further, used 
with verbs of motion, and the objective far 
and its comparative farther, used with 
verbs expressing what philosophical gram- 
marians call “a state of being.” In 
the language of a time in which we may 
suppose such a distinction to have been 
made, one would say, “Galahad rode forth. 
When he heard rumors of unpleasant pub- 
licity he rode further.” To express dis- 
tance of location one would say, “To Ar- 
thur peace seemed to be far off. When he 
heard of Guinever’s peace actions, it seemed 
farther.” 

The figurative use of further naturally 
rose from the idea of thought in motion, 
such as is explicitly found in the phrase, 
“If we pursue the argument further.” 

That further is the comparative of forth 
I am not certain. The matter could easily 
be settled by a student of English philology. 
I do think, however, that such a distinction 
as I have supposed is a logical and useful 
one, even though we no longer use the 


adverb forth. 
RaLtPpH Marcus 


A Protest 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

A cursory reading of an essay in your 
issue for November 20th, 1926, by H. W. 
Nevinson indicates that the author feels 
dissatisfied with the outcome of the late war 
against Germany and would have preferred 
to see the other side win, 

As to a matter of feeling and opinion 
the old rule remains true, nor would it be 
of particular value to debate his assertions, 
although it would seem, in view of his ex- 
pressed belief in the liability of hands to 
wither when engaged in a certain class of 
statement, that much of his essay was dic- 
tated rather than set down as manuscript. 

It is with reference to his composition 
that I am moved to express a slight protest. 
There are too many overheated adjectives 
and adverbs to allow of a clear under- 
standing as to what he and the author he 
is assumed to be reviewing are actually try- 
ing to demonstrate. 

In his opening paragraph he is so over- 
come by a rush of words, that he leaves us 
uncertain as to whether he thinks the treaty 
of Versailles shameful or shameless. It can 
hardly be both. In the interest of the final 
historical judgment he is making, this point 
should be decided. 

Apparently in a momentary attempt to be 
non-partisan and superior he lumps all the 
war casualties with one exception in a race 
he calls European. The exception is the 
American Army. Is an American less Eu- 
ropean than a Moroccan or Annamite, not 
to mention an Anzac? This is of course 
by the way, but next time he writes for 
you, have him do it in a refrigerator and 
lock up the adjectives and adverbs where 


he can’t get them except by formal requis. 
tion subject to your approval. 
HENRY WELLES DurRuHawm, 
Managua, Nicaragua. 


What the Poet Wants 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Mr. Robert Graves’s letter in which he 
presents the case of the self-sustained poet 
against the assumptions of Miss Harrie 
Monroe that she gave the impetus to 4 
poetry movement in America of which he 
and numerous others, English and Ameri. 
can, form a part, is well taken at this 
moment, I think. No self-respecting poet 
cares-—to use his apt phrase—to become a 
member of a bodyguard, swearing what js, 
after all, an unsworn allegiance. Of cours 
the facts are that Miss Monroe is neither 
the wet-nurse of any poetry movement in 
this country nor yet a creator within the 
limits of the tendency which she asserts has 
emanated in large part from Poetry: 4 
Magazine of Verse. 

Mr. Graves’s protest against a generaliz. 
ing absorption in a movement is laudable 
and typical of the temper of the Anglo. 
Saxon creative mind. In England self. 
conscious literary movements accompanied 
by manifestos and suchlike apparatus have 
always had short shrift; in Latin countries, 
especially in France, native literature makes 
progress—if literature ever makes progress 
other than linguistically—in precisely that 
way. The Anglo-Saxon writer has an 
ingrained revulsion to losing his individ. 
uality in the plunging of an_ insurgent 
stream, no matter how apparently necessary 
that stream may be. But then, not in. 
frequently, the Latin revolutionary often 
wages war on the oldsters with his tongue 
in check. It will be recalled in this con- 
nection that Zola gave the whole game 
away when he answered the challenge of 
the Goncourts that he define Naturalism, 
Zola admitted that he had invented the term 
frankly in response to the popular demand 
for sensational novelty from literary men. 
He referred of course to the Latin popular 
demand, not to the Anglo- Saxon, which 
asks only for that which is hallowed by 
long wont and usage. Mr. Graves is right: 
the writer busies himself with writing and 
then somebody comes along—only too fre- 
quently it is the card-index mind—and 
codifies and claims the honors of a move- 


ment. 
PIERRE LOVING. 


New York. 


Roosevelt 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

The representation, philosophic and polit- 
ical, of Roosevelt by Mr. John Corbin is 
so unusual in its clarity, soundness, and dis 
passion, amid the muddy, emotional, and 
half-baked summations of our statesmen 
prevalent today, that I am impelled to con- 
gratulate the editor and thank the intelli- 
gent writer. 

Roosevelt and 1912! What a tragedy is 
that conjunction and how suggestive to the 
imagination as to the changes of history, 
which might have ensued had a great Presi- 
dent not fallen for political buncombe as 
a bid for reelection. With all one’s ad- 
miration for his past achievements and per- 
sonal integrity, it is well nigh impossible 
to grant him a sincere belief in the “pure 
democracy” and the recall of judicial de- 
cisions he commenced proclaiming in con- 
tradiction of all his past political convie- 
tions. 

I have thought Europe must have done 
something to his brain. He returned from 
the foreign scene with ill-digested knowl- 
edge of President Taft’s administration, 

sent by the latter’s enemies, and never again 
seemed to recover his former political 
acumen and vision. His final actions in 
the Great War of advocating first the strict- 
est neutrality and then becoming violently 
anti-German was consistent with a mind 
that, perhaps, had burnt itself out before 


1912. 
THomas RipGway. 





The younger French novelists show 4 
distinct tendency to get away from a too 
rigid naturalism and return to the romantic 
and even the fantasti—M. Jean Cassou’s 
“Les Harmonies Viennoises” for instance, 4 
charming book, and M, André Beucler’s 
“Geule d’Amout.” As the centenary of 
romanticism will be celebrated this year, we 
shall probably see many more books in this 
genre. But it must be understood that this 
is not the old romanticism, but a new one, 
somewhat brutal and abrupt, and adapted, 
as Abel Bonnard says, to our times. 
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= b ° B. K., Boston, asks for helpful reading 
A NEW I e ea er N uide in preparation for a cruise among the West 
Indies, and asks what Lafcadio Hearn has 

WALT WHITMAN Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER written about Martinique. 

Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should AKING ‘die second ton G Laf 
- é NG se question rst, atr- 
Ready March 15th be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The Saturday Review. T cite: nies: en Mien tn 


THE HALF-BREED 
AND OTHER STORIES 
BY WALT WHITMAN 

Now First Collected 


Illustrated with Wood Cuts 
BY ALLEN LEWIS 


printed in Coverly Bold hand set type on 

Qld Stratford Wove paper and bound in 

gcorated board sides with buckram back. 
$4.50 


4 special limited edition on hand made 
sper, in twenty-five of which the illustra- 
fons are proofs pulled from the wood- 
tlocks on India paper and signed by Allen 
Lewis. 

Descriptive Circular Upon Request 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Columbia University New York 
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Americais 


a thinking nation. 
It honors and 
makes best sellers 
of thought-provok- 
ing, sincere and 
honest books — 


The Golden 
Day 


By Lewis Mumford 
Author of STICKS & STONES 


is already in its 
third edition 


It isa frank, thought-provok- 
ing story of America, its cul- 
ture and ideas, its hopes for 
a great future among the 
nations. The noted philoso- 
pher George Santayana calls 
it “the best book about Am- 
erica if not the best American 
book I have ever read.” 


At all bookatores. $2.50 





Your library, 
Small, has room for some 
fine old XVIII Century edi- 
tion of Fielding or John- 
son, of Sterne or Jonathan 
Swift. 


large or 


The Chaucer Head Broad- 
Side, published 


every six 
weeks, lists in each issue 100 
to 125 rare books, imported 
from England. Write for a 
free copy of Broadside 35. 
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A BALANCED RATION 
THE SouTH AFRICANS. By Sarah 
Gertrude Millin. (Boni & Live- 
right.) 
THE RoapD TO THE TEMPLE, By 
Susan Glaspell. (Stokes.) 
| CHINA AND THE Powers. By Henry 
| Kittredge Norton, (Day.) 

















R. H. C., Philadelphia, asks, Is there any 
way to inform myself on the various meth- 
ods of continuing an education broken off 
after high school? What courses of study are 
offered by colleges, and what can a corres- 
spondence school accomplish? I would like 
a broad general view of the possibilities in 
this country. 


HERE must have been many such ques- 

tions as this—I get them constantly— 
directed to other people to call out so many 
books on this subject as I have been gather- 
ing in the past few months. ‘Correspon- 
dence Schools, Lyceums, Chautauquas,” by 
John F. Wolfsinger (Macmillan), one of 
a series of studies in adult education, tells 
what kinds of correspondence schools we 
have—with four times as many men and 
women enrolled as in all our colleges, uni- 
versities, and professional schools combined 
—and describes the programs offered to 
eight million people in lyceums and Chau- 
tauquas. It deals with principles and is not 
a directory, though many names are given. 
“New Schools for Older Students,” by 
Nathan Peffer (Macmillan), is another of 
this series; it describes forums like those 
in Daytona, Montclair, and the Community 
Church, N. Y.; Lowell Institute and others 
of this type, individual schools like the 
Rand, Bryn Mawr’s Summer School, and 
the New York School for Social Research, 
museums and national associations. Adult 
Education and the Library, a little maga- 
zine published occasionally by the American 
Library Association, Chicago, is full of de- 
tailed suggestions and advice on many 
subjects; I treasure a copy in which noble 
references were made to this department 
and to the “Guide Book.” ‘The University 
Afield,” by Alfred L. Hall-Quest (Mac- 
millan), is a careful explanation of the 
workings of university extension in this 
country, with courses of study offered, costs, 
rural and urban methods, and many other 
matters, with tables and diagrams. 


P. F. M., New York, asks for books of 
home handcrafts, things that children can 
make with materials around the house, for 
a family to take to a farmhouse. 


66 HE Boy Showman and Entertainer,” 

by A. Rose (Dutton), is the sort 
of book I would have grappled to my soul 
with hooks of steel when I was fourteen 
or so; it reminds me of articles in Harper’s 
Young People, and that magazine is the 
one advantage my generation had over this, 
This book prepares a handy boy with simple 
tools for putting on a puppet or Punch 
show, an amateur circus, a shadow-enter- 
tainment, and parlor magic and tricks, and 
even gives him a start on ventriloquism. 
The only other book with puppet and 
Punch-and-Judy plays, so far as I know, is 


“The Tony Sarg Marionette Book” 
(Huebsch). 
“The Complete Playcraft Book,” by 


Patten Beard (Stokes), tells how to make 
things out of boxes, spools, nuts, and every 
sort of unconsidered trifle, and includes di- 
rections for home-made parties. ‘There are 
many illustrations; some of the toys made 
are simple enough for the smallest child, 
and they rise to a village of box-houses. 
This is the latest book of this sort to 
appear; other good ones are Bailey’s “Boys’ 
Make-at-Home Things” (Stokes), and 
“Girls? Make-at-Home Things” (Stokes), 
Lina Beard’s “Little Folks’ Handy Book” 
(Scribner), and A. H. Hall’s “Home Made 
Toys” (Lothrop). I have been looking 
over Laura G. Sloman’s “Some Primary 
Methods” (Macmillan), to see if it would 
be useful to a mother with a family of 
children who keep up through the summer 
some semblance of regular study periods. 
It is a text-book for teachers, but has ideas 
that would help mothers at home, espe- 
cially in the chapters on “projects” and 
“seatwork.” “Games for Every Day,” by 
Elliott and Forbush (Macmillan), is to 
be given to the children themselves; there 
are all types here, including a few to be 
played “when we are dressed for com- 
pany.” This would have been a boon to 


my mother in my youth: as I recall the 
games we were irresistibly impelled to play 
under these conditions, they always involved 
wild animals in some capacity. 


G. E. H., Derby Line, Vt., asks about a 
magazine called Fire, of which he knows 
only that it is published by Negroes. 

F IRE is a quarterly issued by a group of 

the younger writers and artists of Har- 
lem; the first copy is edited by Wallace 
Thurman and has drawings by Aaron Doug- 
las and Richard Bruce, a section of poetry 
by men and women as well known as 
Countée Cullen and Langston Hughes, sev- 
eral short stories and a play by Zora Neale 
Huston. Just how promptly another copy 
will appear I do not know; so far, funds 
are low, but another number is in prepara- 
tion. The offices are at 314 West 138th 
street and the price is one dollar a copy; 
I recommend it to readers whose literary 
notions of the American Negro are confined 
to memories of Uncle Remus and experi- 
ences of Octavus Roy Cohen. 

Another enlightening experience might be 
to visit the Little Negro Theatre in the 
basement of the library on 135th street, 
where the Krigwa Players at irregular in- 
tervals produce plays written and acted by 
Negroes on themes of Negro life, to audi- 
ences that though including delegations from 
other parts of the city, are in the main 
drawn from the immediate neighborhood. 
A group of intellectuals among whom Dr. 
Burghardt Du Bois is prominent, who be- 
lieve that as long as Negro plays are writ- 
ten only by white men, however well-mean- 
ing, they will be “defeatist?? and end in 
failure, suicide, death, are producing their 
own plays for their own audiences; I 
attended the February performance and saw 
three short plays and one pantomime given 
with a spirit that reminded me of reports of 
early performances of Douglas Hyde’s Gae- 
lic plays. 

The long list of novels about Negroes 
has just received an addition that ranks with 
“Porgy” as a study of life in which no 
white person enters, not written by a Negro. 
This is “Black April,” by Julia Peterkin 
(Bobbs-Merrill). The scene is a remote 
plantation in the lowlands of South Caro- 
lina; if “Batouala” could get the Gon- 
court, it does seem as if some sort of prize 
could fall to the lot of this remarkable 
‘novel. 

M. J.’s choice of American books includes 
some that I endorse from experience: Laura 
Lee Davidson’s inimitable “Is'es of Eden” 
and “Winter of Content”—quiet, friendly 
sketches of life and people in the lake- 
country; Lucy Furman’s “The Quare 
Women” and “The Glass Window,” and 
Alice Brown’s “The Mysteries of Ann.” 
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ELINOR, WYLIE 


“A beautiful picture of our country at 
the beginning of the last century. Mrs. 
Wylie is one of those rare writers 
who has an eye for human idiosyncrasy 
as well as the poet’s combination of 


lyrical and descriptive power.” 
—Llewellyn Jones, in the Chicago Post. 


$2.50 at all bookstores 
ALFRED A. KNOPF 






French West Indies,” first published in 
1890, was reissued a few years ago by 
Harper in an illustrated edition; this is a 
brilliant mosaic of life on Martinique, its 
music, legends, and poetry. Joseph Herges- 
heimer’s “San Cristobal de la Habana” 
(Knopf), is unusual _ travel-literature, 
evocative of romance and vivid in color. 
“The Spell of the Caribbean Islands,” by 
Archie Bell (Page), describes St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Luic, and Bar- 
badoes; it is the work of a world-traveller 
whose aim is “for to admire.” ‘“Whisper- 
ings of the Caribbean,” by Joseph J. Wil- 
liams, S. J. (Benziger), is the work of a 
missionary long resident on Jamaica, and 
is full of thrilling episodes of buccaneers, 
hurricanes, life in the bush, and other re- 
flections from its history. ‘There is a new 
“History of the Cuban Republic,” by 
Charles E, Chapman (Macmillan), and a 
good guide is A. Hyatt Verrill’s ‘Cuba 
Past and Present” (Dodd, Mead). The 
same author’s “Book of the West Indies” 
(Dutton), is highly favored by tourists pre- 
paring for cruises; it covers the field and 
has descriptions, maps, and general informa- 
tion. “Lands of the Caribbean,” by Frank 
Carpenter (Doubleday, Page), is one of the 
admirable series of “World Travels,” and 
Harry Franck’s “Roaming Through the 
West Indies” (Century), is a trip not only 
to Jamaica and Porto Rico but from south- 
ern Florida to northern South America, 
with Panama and Cuba. 


R. C. R., Evanston, Ill., asks for books 
that will throw light on the publishing 
business. 


fang is the purpose of Stanley Unwin, 
as revealed in his book, “The Truth 
About Publishing,” which after making 
some stir in England a short time since, 
appears in this country under the auspices 
of Houghton Mifflin, with an introduction 
by Ferris Greenslet. Books by or about 
publishers include “A Man from Maine,” 
E. W. Bok’s story of Cyrus Curtis (Scrib- 
ner); Robert Sterling Yard’s “The Pub. 
lisher” (Houghton Mifflin, 1912); W. W. 
Ellsworth’s “A Golden Age of Authors” 
(Houghton Mifflin) ; “Remembered Yester- 
days,” by Robert Underwood Johnson 
(Little, Brown); George Haven Putnam’s 
“Memories of a Publisher, 1865-1915” 
(Putnam); “Astir,” the life-story of J. A. 
Thayer (Small, Maynard), now out of 
print, but translated into French as “Les 
Etapes de Succes” and published in London 
as “Getting On;” “The Life and Letters of 
Walter Hines Page” (Doubleday, Page), 
and Henry Holt’s “Garrulities of an Octo- 
genarian” (Houghton Mifflin). 
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Three Remarkable 
Books by 


A. HAMILTON GIBBS 











SOUNDINGS 


17th Large Printing $2.00 


LABELS 


5th Large Printing 


GUN FODDER 


3rd Large Printing $2.50 


$2.00 


These books are for sale 
at all booksellers 


LITTLE,BROWN &CO. 


Publishers, Boston 


“the literature of escape” 
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| 
By the Winner of the Nobel Prize 


LILIECRONA’S HOME 
by Selma Lagerlof 


Yes, escape—into a world of rare 


imaginative charm; 
so quaint, so artless 
marvels 


into a story 
that one 
delightedly at the crea- 


tive power of this woman who 
astonished the world with “‘Gosta 


Berling’’. 


Price $2 00 


E. P. Dutton & Company 
New York 


681 Fifth Avenue 
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CRIME AND 
DETECTION 


A Collection of Short Stories 

















Price 80c at all bookstores 
or from the publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY Press 
AMERICAN BRANCH : : NEW YORK 








THE THREE TAPS 
THE THREE TAPS 
THE THREE TAPS 
THE i 


If you crave superior deteetve 
stories ask your bookselle 


Today for 
THE THREE TAPS 
ald A. Knox, author © 
7 Rohe Viaduct Murder 
SIMON & SCHUSTER 
37 W. 57 St N.Y.C $2.00 
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The Phoenix Nest 


ONALD FRASER has written another 

queer and dreamy novel. His “Land- 
scape with Figures” was a delight to us 
last summer crossing the Atlantic. His new 
“Flower Phantoms” (Liveright), is a 
most original and fascinating short volume. 
It is a poet’s book, it is vivid unreality; 
it is beautifully phrased and_ notably 
strange... . 

Every copy of the two limited editions 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “The King’s 
Henchman,” one of which was priced at 
twenty-five dollars and the other at ten, 
was sold before the opera opened at the 
Metropolitan. The book dealers have been 
ordering as many copies as they could ob- 
tain from Harper’s of the trade first edi- 
tion, and it is predicted that the regular 
first edition copies will sell for ten dollars 
within six months. Harper’s doubled the 
second edition, which went to press the 
morning after the opera’s opening. . . . 

“News of the Devil” by Humbert Wolfe 
(Holt), is a long poem, brilliantly exe- 
cuted, which you really should not miss 
if you like satire clothed with light. .. . 

“As It Was,” written by the widow of 
the late Edward Thomas, who was one of 
the most promising of the younger English 
poets, is a remarkably beautiful document, 
alive with the innocence of Eden. It is 
one of the small perfections likely to en- 
dure. It is published by Harper’s. .. . 

Susan Glaspell’s biography of her hus- 
band, George Cram Cook (Stokes), is en- 
titled “The Road to the Temple” and, 
though we have not read it, we intend to 
soon, as we conceived a great interest in 


Cook through his posthumous poems, 
“Greek Coins” (Doran), published last 
year with prefaces by Miss Glaspell, 


Floyd Dell, and others... . 

Last year also we read Leslie Reid’s 
“The Rector of Maliseet,” a novel of much 
sombre power. It was a first novel, this, 
of distinction. Now a second book by 
Reid, “Saltacres,” is being brought out by 
the Duttons about the middle of this 
month, Its scene is said to be rural Eng- 
land and it concerns a loving and adven- 
turous young girl born upon a deteriorated 
farm. ... 

H. F. West writes us an interesting letter 
from the Department of Comparative 
Literature at Dartmouth College: 

I came across the enclosed poem by Rupert 
Brooke in a dirty “pub” near Princes Risboro— 
Bucks, England, July, 1924. The name of 
the pub was the Pink and Lily. The poem was 
framed and on the wall and the innkeeper and 
his wife would freely talk about his visit there 
before the war. I suspect it is generally un- 
known and I feel quite sure it has never been 
published. I copied it from the original in 
the public house. I feel it might be suitable 
for your column. 

It is a lovely countryside near Risboro—and 
a fitting place for that “golden young Apollo” 
to roam around in—and the Pink and Lily a 
fitting place in which to quench a dionysiac 
thirst. 


PINK AND LILY 

By RuPERT BROOKE 
Never came there to the Pink 
Two such men as wel think. 
Never came there to the Lily 
Two men quite so richly silly; 
So broad, so supple and so tall, 
So modest and so brave withal; 
With hearts so clear, such noble eyes, 
Filled with such sage philosophies; 
Thirsty for Good, secure of Truth, 
Fired by a purer flame than youth, 
Serene as age, but not so dirty, 
Old, young, mature, being under thirty. 
Were ever two so fierce and strong 
Who drank so deep and laughed so long, 
So proudly meek, so humbly proud, : 
Who walked so far and sang so loud? 


A proper name is the name of the editor 
of the People’s Popular Monthly, for in- 
deed the wight is Carl C. Proper. His 
magazine, published in Des Moines, Iowa, 
is offering $10,000 in cash prizes, $5,000 
for first American serial rights of the best 
story between 60,000 and 80,000 words in 
length, and $5,000 split up into ten prizes 
for the first American rights of the ten 
best short stories between 5,000 and 10,000 
words in length. All stories must reach 
the editor’s office in Des Moines on or be- 
fore October 1, 1927. For other necessary 
information about the contest, properly 
write to Mr, Proper... . 

Next we will give space to a communi- 
cation from S. Griswold Morley, Depart- 
ment of Spanish, University of California: 

If you'll admit a translation into your gal- 
lery of “ferocious sonnets,” I can offer you 
one. The original is, in a way, a minor classic 
of Spanish literature. Back in the 1840’s Don 
Serafin Estébanez Calderén, a learned jurist 
and curious describer of popular Andalusian 
customs, possessed a fine library and a 
friend. The latter, by name Gallardo, was 
possibly the keenest bibiliophile and the most 
exact bibliographer Spain has ever known. But 
Gallardo was one of those people who never 
return borrowed books. Worse, he had, it is 
reported, the sad habit of picking up volumes 
without the owner’s invitation, and in _ the 
collecting line he made no distinction between 
friends and enemies. So after a while Don 
Serafin sent him this sonnet (or something 


like it). He lost his friend,—and kept his 
library. 
Ha! Cacus, cuckoo, bibliopirate, bat, 


Pincer of volumes, filcher, magpie, rook, 

Out of my papers get your sneaking crook, 

You ferret, bookworm, borer, moth, and 
rat! 

Weasel with sabre-claws, librivorous cat, 

Loader of treasures with your crane and 
hook, 

Algiers of libraries, galley of the book, 

My shelves are shores that you depopulate. 

Your belt can stow an archive; for a tie 

You wear a Gladstone bag; your pockets 
hide 

A Vatican, and never look awry. 

A thirsty sponge you are; and if the wide 

Atlantic were one sea of books, you'd sop 

It dry within an hour, nor spill a drop! 

I assure you that the mixture of metaphors 
follows the original strictly! 

An aattractive looking little “literary 

magazine of the youngest generation” is 
The Flamingo sponsored by the English 
Department of Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Florida. This college also now 
offers courses in the appreciation of books. 
These courses aim to develop reading 
habits. Course 1 is “History of the Book,” 
Course 2 “Literary Personalities,” Course 
3 a reading course in English and Ameri- 
can literature. Edwin Osgood Grover is 
their “Professor of Books.” .. . 
' Professor Grover had printed at the 
Angel-Alley Press last Christmas a charm- 
ingly designed copy of Austin Dobson's 
“To a Missal of the XIII Century.” We 
cannot resist culling a couple of verses 
from it: 

Not as ours the books of old— 

Things that steam can stamp and fold; 

Not as ours the books of yore— 

Rows of type, and nothing more. 


Then a book was still a Book, 
Where a wistful man might look, 
Finding something through the whole, 
Beating—like a human soul. 


In that growth of day by day, 
When to labor was to pray, 
Surely something vital passed 
To the patient page at last. 
Which we also believe, and 
about all we need to end with. 
THE PHGNICIAN 
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| HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 
got 90% on Quiz No. 10 


WILLIAM ROSE BENET 
got 82% on Quiz No. 14 








ASK ME ANOTHER! 


| 
| 
THE QUESTION BOOK | 


Compiled by Justin Spafford and Lucien Esty 
| with a preface by ROBERT BENCHLEY | 





2000 questions and answers 
The literary craze of the year 


101,000 books printed 
At all bookstores, $1.60 
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America’s 
A. A. Milne 
is a lady 

She is 
Dorothy 
Parker 

her book is called 


and it is already in its third 
edition — the best seller in 
poetry. 

“Go buy the book: in a day 
you'll be reading it to friends; 
in a week they’ll be reciting 
the poems back to you.”— 
Phila. Public Ledger. 


At all bookstores. $2.00 


BONI& LIVERIGHT N.Y, 
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730 Fifth Ave. 





STORE OF 
LADIES 





Louis Golding 


The veracious chronicle of 
how a wealthy and personable 
lady fell in love with a prize- 
fighter,—or rather with his 
superb muscles and granite 
jaw. Her address was Bel- 
gravia; his was Bermondsey; 
she abducted him to a Medi- 
terranean island. And then... 


At all bookshops, $2.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF} 


In Canada from the Macmillan Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., St. Martin's 
ouse, Toronto 
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4MERICANA AT HEARTMAN’S 


NE of the most important single session 

sales of the season was held by 
charles F. Heartman, at Metuchen, N. J., 
on February when 300 lots were dis- 
grsed, bringing $30,134. The selections 
fom several consignments mainly 
gmmemorative of Washington the 
Revolutionary War and many high prices 
ere realized. The highest price, $1,960, 
yas paid for an Orderly Book kept at 
general Washington’s headquarters by 
Alexander Hamilton, from April 17, 1779, 
» August 8, 1779, 240 pp., oblong octavo, 
jound in original half calf. Other impor- 
ant lots and the prices were the following: 


22 
22, 


were 
and 


Boston Massacre. “A Short Narrative of 


he Horrid Massacre in Boston,” etc., 8vo, 
morocco, London, 1770. Rare issue with 
he plate in folio size. $330. 

Clinton (Henry). “Narrative of Lieu- 


ynant General Sir Henry Clinton, K.B., 
rlative to his conduct during part of his 
emmand of the King’s troops in North 
America particularly to that which respects 


the unfortunate issue of the campaign of 
1781,” etc., Svo, sheep, London, 1783. 
Sixth edition. $760. 

Cornwallis (Earl). “An Answer to 


that Part of the Narrative of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Henry Clinton, which relates to the 
conduct of Lieut-Gen. Earl Cornwallis 
during the Campaign in North America 
in the Year 1781,” 8vo, morocco, London, 


1783. Third edition. $1,450. 
Franklin (Benjamin). A. L. S., 1 py 
sto, Edinburgh, September 6, 1759. $310. 


Hale (Capt. Nathan). Weston’s “Sten- 
ography Compleated, or the Art of Short- 
hand Brought to Perfection,” 12mo, orig- 











XUM 


jnal calf, London, Nathan Hale’s 
copy with his signature and record of pur- 
chase in his own handwriting. $1,550. 

Washington. Ingerfield’s ‘Narrative 
concerning the Loss of His Majesty’s Ship, 
The Centaur,” etc., 8vo, London, 1783. 
New. edition, corrected. From the library 
of Washington with his autograph on the 
tile page. $790. 


Jones (Commodore John Paul). 


"27 
27a%. 


A, in 


The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopxins 


S. 2 pp., 4to, L’Orient, August 17, 1785. 
To Thomas Jefferson concerning prize 
money. $530. 

Washington. Autograph Survey Signed, 
“G, Washington, S.C.C.” With Survey on 
the right hand side of the sheet, and the 
plan on the opposite: side of the sheet. 
Dated November 4, 1749. One of the 
very earliest surveys made by Washington. 
$850. Washington. Memorandum Cash 
Account, September 10, 1747, to October 
10, 1749, also later entries. Together 24 
pp-» bound in morocco. Some of these 
items written when Washington was fifteen 


years old. $1,550. 
Washington. A.L.5. 2 pp. folio, 
Mount Vernon, October 10, 1773. To an 


unnamed person in regarding to land grants 
in Ohio. $525. 
NEW GWINNETT DISCOVERY 

NOTHER sensational autographic dis- 

covery, a letter bearing the signature 

of Button Gwinnett and others, has just 
been confirmed by Mitchell Kennerley of 
the Anderson Galleries, The letter is de- 
scribed as “the most important and val- 
uable American document in private hands 
today.” The letter was written only eight 
days after the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, and deals with the be- 
ginnings of the American Navy. It is 
addressed by the Marine Committee to John 
Ashmead, clerk of Frigate No. 2, lying in 
Philadelphia and bears the signatures of 
the five other members of that committee, 
all Signers of the Declaration: John 
Hancock, Robert Morris, Francis Lewis, 
George Read, and Arthur Middleton. 

The document is owned by John Cecil 
Clay, great-great-grandson of John Ash- 
mead. Mr. Clay read the account of the 
sale of the Gwinnett signature last No- 
vember, at the Anderson Galleries, for 
$28,500, and it occurred to him that there 
was a Gwinnett signature among his 
father’s papers. After careful search the 
Gwinnett signature, attached to the docu- 
ment already mentioned, was discovered in 
an old French periodical, The document 
had been in the possession of the Ashmead 
and the Ashmead-Clay families for 150 


years, and not until the recent record break- 
ing sale for a Gwinnett signature at 
Anderson’s had any monetary value been 
attached to it. 

When the last Gwinnett signature was 
sold for $28,500 it was predicted that 
it would long time before this 
extraordinary record was beaten. But here 
is a Gwinnett signature supported in a 
manner to insure a new high record that 
is bound to make another sensation when 
it is sold, 


be a 


GOODSPEED’S CATALOGUE 
‘T’HE current catalogue No. 168 of 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, of Boston, de- 


voted to “Rare Americana” deserves the 
many good words sure to be said for it. 
It is an octavo of 309 pages, contains 2,463 
items, 27 full page illustrations, mainly of 
facsimiles of title pages of very rare lots, 
and bibliographically and typographically 
is an excellent piece of work. The out- 
standing item is “A Declaration of former 
Passages and Proceedings betwixt the Eng- 
lish and the Narrowgansetts, with their 
Confederates, wherein the Grounds and 
Iustice of the ensuing Warre are opened 
and cleared,” published by order of the 
commissioners of the United Colonies, at 
Boston, in 1645, a 7 page leaflet, small 
quarto, printed by Stephen Daye, at Cam- 
bridge, the third work printed in English 
in America of which any copy survives, and 
valued at $25,000. Only three other copies 
of this tract are known to exist, and of 
these two are in libraries, the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society and the Lenox Col- 
lection of the New York Public Library, 
while the third is in the collection of Henry 
E. Huntington. It would seem, therefore, 
that this copy is the only one likely to ap- 
pear on the market. And there are many 
other rare and valuable books, such as the 
first edition of John Eliot’s Indian Bible 
printed at Cambridge in 1663, $3,500; 
William Punchon’s manuscript record of 
cases which came before him as magistrate 
at Agawam, from November 14, 1639, to 
July 28, 1650, etc., $2,500; Francis Hig- 
ginson’s “New-Englands Plantation,” a 
small quarto printed in London in 1630, 
2,000; and William Wood’s ‘“New-Eng- 
lands Prospect,” printed in London in 1634, 
$2,500. But while there are many very 
valuable items for the collector, there is 
a-plenty of moderate price for the average 


bookbuyer. The contents of this catalogue 
are arranged under about seventy-five prin- 
cipal subject headings with an index. This 
makes the catalogue an important work of 
reference. The dealer or, collector inter- 
ested in rare Americana should be fore- 
sighted enough to get a copy of this cata- 
logue and carefully preserve it. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
the Britwell 


i hp final portion of 

Court Library owned by S. R. 
Christie-Miller, will be sold at Sotheby’s in 
London March 28 and four following 
days, and on April 4 and four following 
days. This will complete the disposal of 
the most valuable library ever sold at pub- 
lic auction. This part comprises English 
literature from the sixteenth century to the 
eighteenth, and includes tracts, ballads, 
broadsides, proclamations, and newspapers. 


se 


Four limited editions are announced by 
the Pleiad Press for publication this year 
—“The Admirable Crichtoun,” taken from 
Urquhart’s “Discovery of a Most Ex- 
quisite Jewel,” 1652, with an introduction 
by Hamish Miles; “The Silver Book of 
English Sonnets,” a_ selection from the 
lesser-known sonnets, by Robert Lynd, who 
also contributes an introduction; ‘The 
Affectionate Shepherd,” by Richard Barn- 
field, reprinted from the original edition 
of 1597, and a translation by Maurice 
Baring of “Fantasio,” a short play by Al- 


fred de Musset. 


& & 

The compilation of a new life of George 
Washington has been decided upan as the 
first step looking to the celebration of the 
zooth anniversary of his birth. This was 
determined by the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission after President 
Coolidge has delivered his address on Wash- 
ington’s birthday. ‘The plan made public 
contemplates a history divided into three 
sections as follows: Reference list of books 
on the life of Washington; complete his- 
tory of the years of his life, 1732-1799; 
geographical history designed to associate 
Washington’s name more closely with 
localities and undertakings. Each of the 
sections would be approved by representa- 
tives of American historical associations at 
a meeting arranged for the purpose. 
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COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


: PRINTERS & BINDERS 


Single insertion rate: 7 cents a word 
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WRITERS’ SERVICES | 











AUTOGRAPHS 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
tlebrities of all nations bought and sold. Send 
for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 578 Madi- 
ton Ave., New York City. Publisher The Col- 
lector, $1. Established 1887. 








BARGAIN OFFERS 


SEVERAL LARGE AND IMPORTANT 
LIBRARIES, consisting of desirable books on 
ill possible subjects, now on sale. Collectors, 
Librarians and general book buyers will find a 
great number of choice and interesting items, 
moderately priced. It will pay you to visit our 
thop. Open till 10 p. m. M. Dauber & Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., at 12th Street, 
New York. 








THOUSANDS OF BOOK BARGAINS 
listed in our catalogue No. 15; all new and 
in perfect condition, at 50% and less from 
Free upon request. 


N 


832 Westchester Ave. New York, NY. 


regular prices. 


STOCK REDUCING SALE: 25,000 books at 
drastic reductions for immediate disposal—no 
tatalogues—Breslow’s Book Shop, Bible House, 
th Ave. cor. oth St. 








REMAINDER CATALOG of new books sent 
free. Mercury Book Mart, 1472 Broadway, 
New York City. 





BOOK BINDINGS 





LEATHER BOOK BINDINGS RESTORED 
ind preserved. New life to crumbling or 
dried out leather. Easily applied. Send for 
free sample can “Leathervita.” Small and 
large Libraries treated. J. C. Lewis Co. 2 
West 47th Street, New York. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 





FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
books. Free catalogue, state language desired. 
Schoenhof’s—established 1856. 387 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGY: If interested in your family 
history, our priced catalogue listing nearly 5,000 
genealogical books for sale by us will be mailed 
GOODSPEED’S 
Boston, 








to you for toc in stamps. 
BOOK-SHOP, 94 Ashburton Place, 
Mass. 





GENERAL ITEMS 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP IS A 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION. By our catalogues 
our stock is made available to book-lovers and 
collectors wherever located. The following are 
now in print and will be sent free on request: 
165—Art and Allied Subjects. 166—Rare and 
Choice Books. 167—Miscellaneous. No. 164, 
Genealogies and Local Histories will be sent on 
receipt of ten cents. Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 
ga-Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOG of rare books, 
fine bindings, manuscript letters, etc. W. K. 
Stewart Co., Louisville, Ky. 








O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.) Large stock of good books on 
many subjects. Prices reasonable. Expert serv- 


ice. Open evenings. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, carrent books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1208 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OVERLAND NARRATIVES, the Indians, 
Slavery, the Civil War. Catalogs on request. 
Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 34th Street, New 
York. 





EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 
Sixth Ave., New York. 





“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusnal catalog of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG listimg 600 
rare and standard bookse—including First Bdi- 
tions, Art, Curiosa, etc.; also large number of 
late new books at half price. Satyr Book Shop, 
1647 Hudson Ave., Hollywood, California. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 








AMERICANA. Send for catalog No. 2 of 
books about the history of New York City aad 
State. Arthur B. Carlton, 503 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





LANGUAGES 





WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.95; Chinese, 
French, Spanish, Alphagrams, 30c. Dictionaries, 
$1.98. Languages, 3 West goth, New York. 





OUT-OF-PRINT 





FOR SALE BACK NUMBERS of National 
Geographic, The Ank, Science, American Mer- 
cury, The Nation, International Studio, etc., 
etc. Thomas M. Salisbury, 87 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 





OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied at 


most reasonable prices. National Bibliophile 
Service, 347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Caledonia 0047. 





THE OUT-OF-PRINT department of BRUS- 
SEL’S. will locate the books you want. 
Brussel’s, 57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








FIRST AND LIMITED EDITIONS. Cata- 
logue No. 2 on request. Modern American and 
English Authors, Nonesuch Press, Art, Litera- 
ture, Anthropology, Bruce Rogers, Americana. 
J. Henry Guntzer, Jr., 51 North Regent Street, 
Port Chester, New York. 


INTERESTING CATALOG of FIRST EDI- 
TIONS and unusual books will be mailed upon 
request. Julian Bookshop. 1625 Easterm Park- 
way, Brooklyn, New York. 





SPECIALISTS 





THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermatica, Alchemy, Symiteliem, 
The Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Velk- 
lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare end eut- 
of-print, new and contemporary. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 








MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER 
Books, short stories, articles and verse critisisved 
and marketed. Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 
135 East Fifty-cighth Street, New York. 





AUTHORS’ PUBLICATION SERVICE, Edi- 
torial, Manufacturing, Distributing, etc. Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Special Works, Genealogies, 
Theses, etc. The Branwell Company, 406 West 
31st Street, New York, N. Y. 





AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS’ representative, 
literary adviser. Manuscripts sold. Grace 
Aird, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. Van- 


derbilt 9344. 
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